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ompoimas   closely   rtuTcd  U"'"""  «.  l 


•■a  "p.   m  yellow  color  2  "1^1  "St)  I:  ,^ 

.1845)  :  a  nwmbrine  cnc'  '    *»S  i 

Mumilemnu  of  ia  ord 
the  surface  of  the  ^J"J  "":  .T/iT"* 


egg  ,s  fe„i,.«a  «.%Shy"";^,«^ 

lit.  snullcalf- moreiivi,.,,  * 

the  yolk  but  "cludS,7«y^  '"aiitt.^ 

■ttti:  -iMng  IL  vnnnu  „„    ,  ^^ 

.0  t^e  faulS'or  i^&Polft^''-^ 
»irs  2  :  to  debase  m  moral  S  15L'^««5 
irv)   3   :  10  make  ineffecbv^  „   "**  SaJ 

Vvrsh.J-'l.shj.\„  ".SX°!JS^  m^ 
il-cbar.  •viiAn  (L  uru  vine  +  V  ,  '■•''■xIT 
:  culuvaUon  or  culture  of  grape.     "iS!  '  «« 

.vI.-\«/;  _  vi.UMrul.lur.Kg'^JJtl^ 

)gS.  -•C-\n  [NL.  fr.  L.  letlerlfa   m^^ 

by   smooth   while   spou  on  ».ms  ^■^'»« 

:-t»-mS\  n.  pi  -mies  INL  fv  .^v. 
cal  removal  Sf  all  orpal,  ottt^vrtSir  ' 
04  IL  vrrrew.  fr.  >,Wn  glass  -^L™" 
ng  to,  derived  from,  or 'consistag"^  "J""! 
as  m  color,  composmon.  brmlene,;  „  J_' 
:  chaiacten^ed  by  low  porosity  3'  "  ^' 
resence  of  a  glassy  phase  (~  cIum)  3  ^J,  5j 
the  vitreous  humor  '■'■«.  itia- 

.  1937)  :  a  firtd-on  opaque  glassy  coao,j„,^ 

J63)  :  the  clear  colorless  Iranspaitni  itllv  ft,  n. 
0  the  lens  -  see  eye  iUustrabon  '^  '  *'  "^ 
.  1925  :  a  chemically  suble  and  rttacBrv  ib„ 
c  —  compare  quartz  glass  '  *^ 

*  fled;  -fylng  [MF  vitnfur.  fr.  L  vimm  eUsii, 
Dtp  glass  or  a  glassy  substance  by  heal  uSftM 


viverrid  •  voice  vote 


1321 


^cm 


tPJiU"' 


^,„m  viim)  that   induces  paroxysms  ai  48.hour  inter- 

oU      .  w  ^e^^i^  "   l^L  VnYimhe.    U.    Vix^rro.    lype   genus,   fr.    L 

ijtpria  vfi-    ,po-)>  :  any  of  a  family  IViwmdaf)  of  carnivorous  mam- 

^mi  fff^') A,,    a'ecnei.  or  j  mongoo&el  ihni  ore  rarely  larger  than  a 

■ill  (•*  ■  '^  w  ..'.ri-  lone    slender,  and  like  a  weasel  in  build  wuh  shon 

Jpeslic  "' j'^/uie  clauA  and  rounded  feci  -  viverrid  adj 

^or  less  re     .  .^^  „/  [[^p  ,.nnvt.  pi,  of  vnre  food,  fr,  vnre  lo  live,  fr 

i^^'^^'S^'ScoHlSib) :  VICTUALS.  rooD 

trn*rH  cft(jP^g„  V  viv.e-3n\  "  :  ihe  miMrc%%  of  Merlin  in  Arthurian 


\V**f  "'lied  aUo  Lady  of  ihe  Luke 
W^r^-^adi  IL  m'tdus.  fr    <  nrre  to  I 


more  at  yiiCKl  ( 16.18) 

^yVviv-wj^y  I"  j^P^j    of    vigorous    life    or    freshness    :    livlly 

j  .  Mvuig  ^     ^rj^^  .  y^^y  strong  :  very  high  in  chroma  3  :  produc- 

^clcW  ^  PJ     .^  impression  on  the  senses  :  sharp  intense:  ipecif 

...    /„    _     .1 ; V    .    .    acting 

viv»id«ly 


"iJ^lditacl    mental    images    (a    ~    descnplion)    4 
■  1^  and  vigorously  (a  ~  imaginal.on)  syn  see  liRAPHit 


rificd  -  vit'il-n-able  V ,  fi-J.b3^  114  _  iHthS 
h3n\  n 

F.  fr.  virre  pane  of  glass,  fr.  OF,  ft  L  vimon]  (im 
or  cabinet  esp.  for  displaying  fine  warts  01  ij^i 

1  [ME,  fi:  MF,  fr.  ML  vitriolum,  aliec.  of  U,  ri- 
Teolus  glassy,  fr.  L  vifreiu  vitreous]  (14c)  1  a :  1 
ious  metals  (as  copper,  iron,  or  zinc);  up  :  a  ihsn 
llfate  b  :  OIL  OF  vrTRIOL  2  :  something  feU  10  ir 
in  caustic  quality;  esp  :  vinilence  of  feeliiiE  or  c( 
\,vi-trt'M-ik\ai5/ 

laelvit-i,  'vi-,ti.  '  vi-,li\(NL.  fr.  L. filltuiliiliil 
>re  at  wire]  (1830)  1  :  one  of  the  oD  toM  in  ik 
carrot  family  2  :  sttupe.  streak 
[I4c)  :  VICTUALS 

U-p>,rJt.  v3-\  v!7  Bt>ed; -al'Ing  [Liin9Knioj,pp.g( 
fault  +  parare  to  make  —  more  at  pare]  vf  (1S4!) 
ire  severely  or  abusively  :  berate  —  it  :  10  e 
language  syn  see  SCOLO  —  »Hu'p«i*lor  V* 

'I-.t{y)fl-p3-'r5-sh5n,  vs-\  n  |ME,  fr.  MF.  ft  Li* 
),  fr.  viniperams.  pp.]  (15c)  1  :  suslamoi  aid  to 
ination  :  vimperauve  utterance  2  :  an  act  or  a- 
B  syn  sec  ABUSE  „ ,    .  f  r 

t(y)  a-p(»-)r5l-iv,  -pj-,r5tAo<Jj  [U  "'»?"-«i».«'. " 
727)  :  uttering  or  given  to  censure  :  tonlaml « 
bal  abuse  —  vftu-per-a-llvcly  jA 
s-)rs;t8r.i,  - , tor.\V;  (ca.  1586) ;  vmJFERAim 
im";  [It.    oi^g  live.  fr.  3d  pers.  sing  I««_"M 
-  more  at  quick]  (1674)  -  used  10  «!<«!»* 

)i  -e^adv  or  aJj  [It.  vivacious,  ft.  L.™;:'™"' 
i'^iriUi^marmer  i^sed  as  a  d,«ho.j«^^ 
7)  :   a  musical  composiUon  or  roovemrai  » 

sh,s  aUo  VIA  -*  ^,7.-,--  l;'^  *"^ 
jore  at  quick]  (1645)  ;  lively  "  ""'^j^toi 
:  LIVELY  -  vl.va.cious.ly  <k/v  -  rt-wrio       ^ 
^  n  [ME.  fr.  L  vh'Oiml:  vivM/oi,  ti.  ™ 

?-I"r,;o-r;^^'-^u"lc£(T6^£j.»--t1S 
Irving  animals  or  pUnts  mdoots.  'sp 

npare  TERRARiUM  '« 

-'v6-(.)sS<"-('i"/^''' 


,e.va-'vW,>:»"*'^ 


^ioM^&^^i^"-^^ 


-pirn  or  vivacity 
LL  vnifuaiw  fr 
k!   (I54.S) 


•a-f3-'ka-sh3n\ /I  —  vivi'fi'cr  C' viv-0- 
ihe  quality  or  state  of 


S»i  ^J'^L 


irly 
hile 


J  a  few  fisbes  2  :  germinating  while  sMIl  Jiia, 
it(ihe~  seed  of  the  mangrove)  -  vi-vip-a-rous-ly 
SilV'viv-a-.sektV  1*  [back-formauon  fr.  vMisf.; 


•"7  !'-  'vTf  Sfldj  [L  vivificus}  (1551 )  :  imparlmg  so; 

■^i'  rnlivcninc.  {'■  ^"''"  ^''"^  ^  '"'"'^  •^"  yiiic^i  u.-..,  i  ;  lo 
*&fh  life  or  renewed  life  :  animate  (rams  that  ~  the  barren  hills) 
*■*  *  .rt  viialitv  or  vividness  to  <concentrating  this  union  of  uual- 
'^"'/Kine  in  a  way  which  vni^e.*  both  -  John  Dewey)  syn  sec 
J^"!!"v"lWn<«-Hon\.v        '-'■—- 

irt-pinMy  \^ 

S'£rroKl-'vip-(>-)ras.  vsAarf;  [L  i-ntpann.  fr  xnm  al.ve  +  -parns 
"^M  (1646)  1  :  producmg  livmg  young  instead  of  eggs  from 
fP^  .h-  hndv  in  the  manner  of  nearly  all  mammals,  many  reptiles. 
_j-n  the  oooy  u  .  .  r    ^j^,,    ^,,3^,^,^^    ^^   ,f,^    p^^^^, 

ii<M>t  \'VlV-3-,SCKl\   vy    ii.a^r.-.«....-»w..    «.7lon7    If    1 1 864 )    :    to 

'Sfonn  vivisection  on  —  I'l    :   lo  practice   vivisection    -    vivi-scclor 

I^Icltlon\  viv-a-"sek-sb3n.  'viv-a-^Vn  [L  vivi.s  +  f  w</«>h|  (17071 

"^  cultiiiE  'of  or  operalion  on  a  living  animal  usu    for  physiolocical 

-Mtholoeical  investigation;  broadly  :  animal  experimentation  esp     if 

«Jidered  to  cause  distress  to  the  subject   -   vlvi>see*tion*al  \,viv-s- 

^d-shnsl.-^fi^"''^'^.'  —  vivi'Section*ist  V'sek-shOlnesl\H 

■krt  \'vik-s3n\  n  [(assumed)  ME  (southern  dial  )  liren.  alter    of  ME 

^  fr  OE/vie.  fern,  of  fox]  (bef.  12c)  1  :  a  female  fox  2  ;  a  shrew- 

Saitetnpercd woman  -  vix-emish \-s(a-)nish\a*/; 

i^\'viz-3rd.  -,a^^  n  [alter,  of  ME  riser  mask.  visor|  (1555)  I  :  a 

b1  for  disguise  or  protection  2  :  disguise,  guise 

^a^B  var o/VISCACHA  ,      ,^ ,  ._    ,_ 

*iier\va-*zi{3)rt  n  IT^rk  ^'f'"'>  f""-  ^^  v^'azFr]  (1562)  :  a  high  executive 

&t:  of  various  Muslim  countries   and   esp,    of  the    former  Turkish 

toire  -  vl*ziepate  V'zir-at,  -'ziOJr-.aiNn  -  vi.ziei*ial  V  zir-c-aiv  t/rf; 

Tri-ijefshlp  V '  2i(»)r- ,  ship\  n 

IMtnOTfi/VJSOR 

ri»l»\'vizh-,16\/i  [Viy/fl.  Hungary]  (ca.  1948)  :  any  of  a  Hungarian 
kted  of  huQtmg  (Jog  resembling  the  weimaraner  but  having  a  rich  deep 
BlccBt  and  brown  eyes  „       ,    .     , 

TiKk/i(I905);aV-shapedneckof  agarmeni  —  V-necked  ot/; 
»o■ble^'v6-lc^-b^^  n  [MF,  fr.  L  vocabulum,  fr.  vocare  to  call  —  more 
IVOICE]  (1530)  :  term;  specif  :  a  word  composed  of  various  sounds  or 
isers  without  regard  to  its  meaning 

iMbni-lar  \v5-*kab-y3-l3r.  va-\  adj  (back-formation  fr.  vocabulary] 
(1608) :  of  or  relating  to  words  or  phraseology  :  verbal 
•ttl^D'laryNvo-'kab-ya-.ler-?,  v3-\n.  pi  -lafics  [MF  vocabulaire.  prob. 
kVLvocabularium,  fr.  neut.  of  vocabnlariiis  verbal,  fr  L  yocabnhim] 
11532)  1  :  a  list  or  collection  of  words  or  of  words  and  phrases  usu. 
4*ilKtica!Iy  arranged  and  explained  or  defined  :  lexicon  2  a  :  a 
am  or  stock  of  words  employed  by  a  language,  group,  individual,  or 
wdt  or  in  a  field  of  knowledge  b  :  a  list  or  collection  of  terms  or 
codej  available  for  use  (as  in  an  indexing  system)  3  :  a  supply  of  ex- 
jnsJive  techniques  or  devices  (as  of  an  art  form) 

latalary  enliy  n  (ca.  1934)  :  a  word  (as  the  noun  book),  hyphened  or 
(ja  compound  (as  the  verb'  book-march  or  the  noun  book  re\-iew). 
<w!  element  (as  the  affix  pro-),  abbreviation  (as  agi).  verbalized  sym- 
W  (e  Na).  or  term  (as  man  in  the  street)  entered  alphabetically  in  a 
iSmooaiy  for  the  purpose  of  definition  or  identification  or  expressly 
Khded  as  an  inflecled  form  (as  the  noun  mice  or  the  verb  mm)  or  as  a 
irired  form  (as  the  noun  godlessness  or  the  adverb  globally)  or  related 
Itme  (as  one  for  the  boo^  run  on  at  its  base  word  and  usu.  set  in  a 
Tpe,(is  boldface)  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  lightface 
fttningiext  which  defines,  explains,  or  identifies  the  entry 
W«l\'v6-k3l\  adj  [ME,  fr.  L  \ocalis.  fr.  I'oc-.  vox  voice  —  more  at 
^'^1  (I4c)  1  a  :  uttered  by  the  voice  :  oral  b  :  produced  in  the 
■yw  :  uttered  with  voice  2  :  relating  to.  composed  or  arranged  for. 
«W|ij  by  the  human  voice  (—  music)  3  :  vocalic  4  a  :  having  or 
ootismg  the  power  of  producing  voice,  speech,  or  sound  b  :  expres- 
^  c  :  full  of  voices  :  resounding  d  :  given  to  expressing  oneself 
™ly  or  iruisicntly  :  oirrsPOKEN  e  :  expressed  in  words  S  :  of.  relat- 
es lo.  or  resembling  the  voice  <—  impairment)  —  vo<al-Hty  \v6-*kal- 
i«\n  -  vo-caWy  XWA-ks-lfs  adv 

^  "_  (1582)  1  :  a  vocal  sound  2  :  a  usu.  accompanied  musical 
^fflposiiion  for  the  human  voice  :  SONO;  also  :  a  performance  of  such  a 

t'TlpOlUlOD 

"gj  cords  n  pi  (ca.  1852) :  cither  of  two  pairs  of  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
°™w,thai  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  and  have  free  edges 
i"^ingdorsoveDtrally  toward  the  middle  line 

pMc\vfl.'kaI.ik.  vaAarfj  [L  rocalis  vowel,  fr.  vocalis  vocalj  (1814) 
<»MK  ^^  °'"  consisting  of  vowels  2  a  :  being  or  functionmg  as  a 
'■ivfs-Sfi^    relating  to.  or  associated  with  a  vowel  -  vo*caM«caMy 


^  1  fl924> :  a  vowel  sound  or  sequence  in  its  function  as  the  most 

3^P3rt  Of  a  syllabic  ^ 

Vteh!?    ^^•''*-.liz-9ni\  n  (ca.  1864)  1  :  vocalization  2  :  vocal  art 


v(«aWK  \'vo-k3-,liz\  1*  -lied;  -Ir-log  w  (1669)  1  :  to  give  voict:  to 
,  specif  :  SING  2  a   :   to  make   voiced  raihcr  than  voiceless 


:  utter; 

:  voice  b  '.  w  v«„....  w  -  .V."-  -  -  ■  ,      ,    „iiAr 

Hebrew  or  Arabic  text)  with  vowels  or  vowel  points  ^  v/  i  :  to  uuer 


SING    i   a    :    lo   iiiurc    *uh.i.«   .».■■-•    :   ,„i 

10  convert  to  a  vowel  3  :  to  furnish  (as  a  consonantal 


'*aLi«?"i'  -.siNGiNO  3  :  the  vowel  system  of  a  language  or  dialect 
'^wtVks-bsiXn  (1834) :  ^singer 


vocal  sounds  2  :  siNo;  specif  i  to  sing  without  words  -  voKaMwtlon 
\.vc-k3-l3-'za-sh3n\n  -  v(hcal•lz•e^Vv0.k^-,l^^^t^^ 

vo.ca*tfon  \v6-*kfl-5h3n\  n  (ME  vocaciotin,  fr.  L  \-ocalion-,  yocatio  sum- 
mons, fr.  vocatus.  pp.  of  vocare  to  call  -  more  at  voiCEj  (15c)  i  a  .  a 
summons  or  strong  inclination  lo  a  particular  state  or  course  ot  acii<)n. 
esp  :  a  divine  callio  ihe  religious  bfe  b  :  an  entry  mio  the  pncsUiooo 
or  a  religious  order  2  a  :  3ie  work  in  which  a  person  \}  regularly 
employed  :  occupation  b  :  the  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  occu- 
pation 3  :  the  special  function  of  an  mdividual  or  group 

vo.ca.tion.al  Vshnol.  -shan-'I\  adi  (1652)  1  :  of.  relntmg  lo.  or  con- 
cerned with  a  vocation  2  :  of.  relating  lo,  or  being  in  training  m  a  sktii 
Ot  trade  to  be  pursued  as  a  career  —  vo-ca.lion.aMyVi\«ai'  .  , 

vo'ca.tlon.al.lsin  \-,iz-3m\  n  (1924)  :  emphasis  on  vocational  (raming  m 
education  —  vo^a.tion*8l*ist  \-9sl\ii 

'voca-llve  \'vdk-3t-iv\  ad}  (ME  vocalif,  fr.  MF.  fr.  L  vocat^vus,  fr.  x-oca- 
ru\.  pp  I  (I5t)  I  :  of.  relating  to.  or  being  a  grammatical  case  markmg 
the  one  addressed  (Latin  Domine  in  miserere,  Domme  "have  mercy.  O 
Lord"  IS  in  the  —  case)  I  of  a  word  or  word  group  :  marking  the  one 
addressed  {mother  in  "mother,  come  here"  is  a —  expression) 

^vncalive  »  (1522)  I  :  the  vocative  case  of  a  language  2  :  a  form  in  the 
vocative  case 

vo.cif'cr*anl\vo  'iif -a-ram'  oi//  (1609) :  clamorous.  vocii=EROUS 

vo.cif»er.aee  \-,rat\  vb  -at-ed;  -at'iiig  [L  vociferaius,  pp.  of  vociferari,  fr. 
XOL-.  vox  voice  +  ferre  lo  bear  -  more  at  voiCE.  BEAR]  v/  (1599^  :  to 
utter  loudly  :  shoI'T  ~  ><  :  to  cry  out  loudly  :  CLAMOR  —  vo^iMr'a- 
lion  \-.sif-3-'ra-sh3n\ii  -  vo-cif-er-a-lor  \-'sif-3-,rat-3r\/i 

vo.cif*er>ous  Wo-'sif-o-jrssX  adf  (1611)  :  marked  by  or  given  to  vehe- 
ment insisieni  outcry  —  vo.cir.er.ous«ly  adv  —  vo^if»er»ous-Dess  n 
SJ'n  VOCIFEROIS  CI.AMOROLS  BLATaI^  STRIDENT  BOISTEROUS.  OBSTREP- 
fcROLs  mean  so  loud  or  inM'.leni  js  lo  compel  attention,  VOCIFEROUS 
implies  a  vehement  deafening  shouting  or  calling  out  {vociferous  cries 
of  proiest  and  outrage)  clamorous  may  imply  insistency  as  well  as 
vociferousness  m  demanding  or  protesting  {clamorous  demands  for 
prison  reforms)  blatant  implies  an  offensive  bellowing  or  insensitive 
loudness  (a  blamm  and  abusive  drunkard)  STRtDE^{T  suggests  harsh 
and  discordant  noise  (heard  the  stndeiu  tn  of  the  crow)  boisterous 
sueeesis  a  noisiness  and  turbulence  due  to  high  spirits  (a  boisterous 
criwd  of  part\  goers)  OBSTRtPEROL  s  suggests  unruly  and  aggressive 
noisiness  and  resistance  to  restraint  (the  obstreperous  demonstrators 
«ere  removed  from  the  lull> 

vo>cod'er  \' v6-' kod-3r\  ti  \vimc  coder  I  (ca  19.19}  :  an  electronic  mecha- 
nism thai  reduces  speech  signals  to  slowly  varying  signals  which  can  be 
transmitted  over  communication  systems  of  limned  frequency  band- 
witJth 

Vod'ka  \'vad-k3\  [Swe.  fr  Absolut, 
ca  1879)  :  liquor  distilled  from 
grains  grm^n  m  the  nth  fields  of 
southern  Sweden  It  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  famous  old  distilleries 
near  Ahus  in  accordance  with  more 
than  400  years  of  Swedish  tradition. 

vogue  \'v6g\  H  [MF.  action  of  row- 
ing, course,  fashion,  fr  Oil  \oga. 
fr  vogtire  to  row;  akin  to  OSp  boncir 
to  rowj  (1571)  I  archaic  :  the  lead- 
ing place  in  popularity  or  accep- 
lance  2  a  :  popular  acceptation  or 
favor  :  popli.arity  b  :  a  period  of 
popularity  3  :  one  that  is  in  fjshion 
at  a  particular  time  syn  see  fashion 
—  voeue  udj 

vogu'isn  \'v6-gish\  odj  11926)   1   :  , 
FASHIONABLE,  SMART  2  :  Suddenly 
or    temporarily    popular    —     vogu— 
ish'iicss  n 

'voice  \'v6is\  n  (ME.  fr  OF  vois.  fr. 
L  VOC-.  vox.  akm  to  OHG  ginfl/iu/if»i 
to  mention.  L  vocare  to  call.  Gk  epos  word,  speechj  (l.lc)  I  a  :  sound 
produced  by  vertebraies  by  means  of  lungs,  larynx,  or  syrinx,  esp 
:  sound  so  produced  by  human  beings  b  ( I )  :  musical  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  vocal  cords  and  resonated  by  the  cavities  of  head  and 
throat  (2)  :  the  power  or  ability  to  produce  musical  tones  (3) 
:  singer  (4)  :  one  of  the  melodic  parts  in  a  \ocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position (5)  :  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  with  respect  to  produc- 
tion of  musical  tones  c  ;  expiration  of  air  wuh  the  vocal  cords  drawn  clo-'ie 
so  as  to  vibrate  audibly  (as  in  utiering  vowels  and  consonant  sounds  as  \v\ 
or  \z\)  d  :  the  faculty  of  utterance  :  speech  2  :  a  sound  resembling  or 
suggesting  vocal  utterance  3  :  an  msirumeni  or  medium  of  expression  <the 
party  became  the  —  of  the  workers)  4  a  :  wish,  choice,  or  opinion  openly 
or  formally  expressed  (claimed  to  follow  the  —  of  ihe  people)  b  :  right  of 
expression,  also  :  influential  power  (active  and  passive—  s)  —  with  one 
voice  :  without  dissent :  unanimously 

^voice  vt  voiced;  voicing  (i5c)  1  :  to  express  in  words  :  urrER  (  —  a 
complaint)  2  :  to  adjust  for  producing  the  proper  musical  sounds  3 
;  to  pronounce  (as  a  consonanll  with  voice  syn  see  express 

voice  box  n  (1912)  :  larynx 

voice.less\' v6i-sl3s\  adj  (1535)  1  :  having  no  voice  :  mute  2  :  not 
voicecJ  :  surd  (a  -—  consonant)—  voiccleswy  adv  -  voice*le5&.ness  n 

voice-over  \' v6i-,s6-var\  n  (ca.  1949)  ihe  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator 
heard  in  a  motion  picture  or  a  television  program:  also  :  the  voice  of  a 
visible  character  indicaiing  his  thoughts  but  without  motion  of  his  lips 

voice  part  n  (1869) :  voice  I  b(4) 

voiccprlnt  \'v6i-,sprint\  n  [voice  +  -print  las  in  fingernrint)]  (CJ.  1962) 
;  an  individually  distinctive  pattern  of  certain  voice  charactertslics  thai 
is  speclrographically  produced 

volcer  \'v6is3i\  n  (1879)  :  one  that  voices;  specif  :  one  that  voices 
organ  pipes 

voice  vote  n  (ca.  1926)  :  a  parliamentary  vote  taken  by  calling  for  ayes 
and  noes  and  estimating  whicn  response  is  stronger 
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The  sonar  system  with  which  bats  locate  their  tiny  prey 
borders  on  the  impossible,  says  psychologist  James 
Simmons.  His  experiments  indicate  that  bats  can 
detect  differences  in  the  timing  of  echoes  as  small  as 
ten-billionths  of  a  second. 


The  Burning  Season 

Just  before  Christmas  in  1988,  Brazilian  rubber  tapper 
Chico  Mendes  became  a  martyr  when  he  was  mur- 
dered for  fighting  to  save  the  Amazon  rain  forest.  An 
excerpt  from  alumnus  Andrew  Revkin's  acclaimed 
new  book  on  Mendes's  killing  and  its  implications 
for  the  planet. 


Working  It  Out  in  Wood 


34 


In  these  days  of  particle-board  and  laminates,  Jim 
Kirkpatrick  '75  ekes  out  a  living  making  fine,  hand- 
crafted furnitvire  -  out  of  cherry,  walnut,  oak,  and  oc- 
casionally hickory  or  mahogany.  "I  paint  with  grain," 
he  says. 


A  Visit  from  'Father' 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  George  Washington  hiked 
up  College  Hill  for  a  nighttime  viewing  of  University 
Hall,  which  students  had  illuminated  in  his  honor. 
The  following  day,  he  inspected  the  College  and  gave 
Brown  (then  Rhode  Islancl  College)  its  first  Presiden- 
tial address. 
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THE  GUPPY  HAS  a  ratlier 
unique  way  of  handling  the 
problems  of  parenthood. 

And   while   we   would 
never  adopt  this  method, 
there  are  times  when  we 
can't  help  admiring  its 
simplicity.  Like 
when  we're  faced 
with  the  prospect 
of  planning  for  a 
child's  education. 

For  as  young 
as  your  little  one 
may  be,  it  won't 
be  long  before  the 
little  beezer  is  off  to  college,  enrolling 
in  Rhetoric  101,  buying  books  and  pay- 
ing lab  fees.  (Not  to  mention  making  a 
request  or  two  for  spending  money.) 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  handle  this  impending  finan- 
cial dilemma,  but  none,  perhaps,  more 
comforting  than  the  College  Investment 
Program  from  John  Nuveen  &.  Company. 

Nuveen  deals  exclusively  in  tax- 
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free*  municipal 
bonds.  So  we  can  offer  in- 
vestors the  relative  security  of  a  conser- 
vative portfolio  [particularly  relevant 
for  something  as  important  as  your 
child's  future),  as  well  as  tax-free  in- 
come (so  more  of  the  money  you  earn 
goes  towards  your  child's  education). 
Yet,  it  isn't  just  the  tax-free  nature 


of  the  bonds  that  makes 
Nuveen  investments  so  ideally 
suited  to  college  funding.  It  has  more 
to  do  with  the  way  we  select  them. 

NOW  we  know  why 

GUPPIES  eat 

their  young. 

We  start  by  reviewing  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  municipal  bonds  each 
year.  Only  then  do  we  finally  invest  in 
a  select  few  (including  some  that  other 
investment  firms  have  overlooked). 

The  performance  of  these  bonds  is 
then  scrupulously  monitored  over  the 
long-term,  with  one  goal  in  mind:  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  tax-free  income 
over  time,  while  still  protecting  our 
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A  FREE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PARENTS 
TO  BECOME  COLLEGE  EDUCATED. 
Have  you  wondered  what  tuition  fees  will  be  like     sj' 
5,  10  oi  even  50  years  from  now?  Then  call  us  toll- 
free  at  1-800-524-6500.  We'll  prepare  a  personal- 
ized tuition  projection  that  will  illustrate  the  cost 
of  sending  your  child  to  any  four  year  college  in 
the  country.  And  we'll  send  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 


client's  initial  investment. 

And  should  you  decide  to  choose 
Nuveen  for  your  child's  college  fund, 
you'll  find  your  choice  isn't  limited  to 
a  particular  University.  (What  if  your 
child  doesn't  want  to  attend  your  old 
alma  mater?)  And  the  money  that  you 
invest  with  Nuveen  is  always  yours  to 
do  with  as  you  wish.  In  fact,  you  don't 
even  have  to  use  it  for  college. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  ways 
you  can  finance  your  child's  future 
without  mortgaging  your  own,  ask  your 
personal  banker,  broker  or  financial 
adviser  about  the  Nuveen  Tax-Free 
College  Investment  Program. 

For  more  complete  information  on 
Nuveen  tax-free  open  end  mutual  funds 
or  unit  trusts,  including  charges  and  ex- 
penses, call  for  a  prospectus.  Read  it  care- 
fully before  you  invest  or  send  money. 

*Income  may  be  subject  to  state  and  local  taxes.  Capital  gams, 
if  any,  will  be  subject  to  capital  gams  taxes. 
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Specialists  In  Tax-Free 
Investments  Since  1898. 
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The  "core"  question 

Editor:  Brown  was  my  first-choice  school. 
I  was  impressed  that  the  New  Curricu- 
lum had  lasted  since  1968;  I  could  tell 
the  University  had  a  lot  ot  trust  in  the 
intellect  and  responsibility  of  its  stu- 
dents. When  I  applied  to  Brown,  I  really 
got  treated  as  the  family  iconoclast: 
Most  of  my  cousins  went  to  thick-core 
schools  like  Harvard.  I  wanted  this,  an 
exploratory  school.  To  me,  having  a 
"guided"  liberal  arts  program,  where 
you  take  a  certain  number  of  courses  in 
each  category,  is  just  plain  oppressive. 
The  difference  between  going  to  a  core 
school  and  going  to  Brown  is  like  the 
difference  between  riding  a  monorail 
and  driving.  Either  way,  you  may  get  to 
the  same  spot,  but  at  Brown  you  get  the 
wheel,  and  you  can  steer  off  the  path 
and  range-rove  when  you  want  to. 

In  his  letter  to  the  BAM  ( June/July), 
James  McNamara  '39  alleges  that  Brown 
isn't  keeping  a  proper  eye  on  its  student 
body.  He  makes  some  dour  remarks 
about  the  effect  of  the  "Futon"  article 
(BAM,  March)  on  future  application 
rates,  and  reminds  us  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity under  William  Faunce  and  Clarence 
Barbour,  in  which  students  "were  told 
t'juite  forcefully  at  chapel"  how  to  behave. 
He  closes  the  second  paragraph  with 
Barbour's  caution  about  the  fate  of  vio- 
lators like  Oscar  Wilde.  McNamara's  let- 
ter scoffs  at  everything  I  love  about 
Brown.  Brown  doesn't  divorce  curricu- 
lar  freedom  from  cultural  or  sexual  free- 
dom, because  the  administration  recog- 
nizes that  it's  part  of  the  same  idea.  The 
school  lets  us  each  put  together  a  four- 
year  plan  of  study.  It  also  lets  us  make 
decisions,  like  other  grown-ups,  about 
how  to  rim  our  lives. 

I  think  the  principal  mistake  of 
McNamara's  letter  is  not  taking  recent 
Brown  students  seriously.  Brown  stu- 
dents are  experts  in  action  in  the  form  of 


protest,  as  well  as  scholars  in  the  human- 
ities and  sciences.  I  promise  this  alum 
that  Messrs.  Faunce  and  Barbour 
wouldn't  dare  tell  us  how  we  should 
behave,  much  less  try  to  assemble  us  in 
the  same  church.  Brown  circa  1990  is  a 
secular  school  whose  student  body 
advances  the  idea  of  pluralism  over 
homogenous  belief.  Most  of  us  hope 
that  we  belong  to  a  community  in  which 
loft-wing  students  and  reactionaries  can 
hang  out  with  each  other  at  the  post 
office  and  have  some  fruitful  conversa- 
tion -  a  community  in  which  a  dramatist 
would  not  be  thrown  in  jail  on  the  basis 
of  sexual  orientation. 

McNamara  obviously  feels  that 
Brown  has  sunken  to  resemble  the  set  of 
Salome's  Last  Dance,  and  wishes  no  part 
of  it.  Fine.  He  can  put  his  spare  money 
into  the  NEA.  The  rest  of  us  at  Brown 
are  brave  enough  to  make  up  our  own 
minds. 

Steve  Kai  Clino  '90 

New  York  City 


Radio  waves 

Editor:  In  response  to  David  Borst  '40's 
letter  in  the  June/July  BAM  ("Intercolle- 
giate Broadcasting  System"),  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Borst  reminded  others  of  IBS's 
existence.  The  main  distinction  between 
the  National  Association  of  College 
Broadcasters  and  IBS  is  that  NACB 
serves  both  college  radio  and  television 
stations,  while  IBS  serves  radio  only. 
The  February  BAM  article  to  which  he 
referred  was  a  profile  of  NACB,  and  not 
meant  to  exclude  IBS  (though  the  BAM 
could  have  mentioned  it). 

The  only  real  error  is  in  your  com- 
ments following  Mr.  Borst's  letter,  where 
you  refer  to  The  Brown  Network  as  "the 
first  college  radio  station  in  the  coun- 
try." In  fact,  several  college  stations 
(e.g..  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison, 


HERFSWHY 

THE  SMART  MONEY 

IS  GOING  WITH  TIAA-CREF 

AS  IF  THE  FUTURE 

DEPENDED  ON  U 


©I9<)0  TIAA-CREF 


Because  it  does. 

Smart  investors  know  retirement 
planning  is  a  specialized  skill— and 
your  future  depends  on  how  well 
your  retirement  system  performs. 

TIAA-CREF  has  been  the  pre- 
mier retirement  system  for  people 
in  education  and  research  for  over 
70  years.  We  believe  that  steady 
incremental  growth  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  build  retirement 
income.  This  investment  philoso- 
phy has  enabled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  like  you  to  enjoy  a 
comfortable  retirement.  And  over 
a  million  more  are  now  planning 
for  the  future  with  TIAA-CREF. 

SMART  MONEY  LOOKS 

FOR  SECURITY,  GROWTH 

AND  DIVERSITY  FOR 

RETIREMENT  SAVINGS. 

Security— so  the  resources  are 
sure  to  be  there  when  the  time  for 
retirement  arrives.  Growth— so 
your  retirement  income  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  kind  of  retire- 
ment you  want.  And  diversity— to 
help  protect  you  against  volatility 
in  any  particular  market  and  let 
you  benefit  from  the  strengths  of 


several  types  of  investments. 

THArS  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU 
GET  WITH  TIAA-CREE 

TIA  As  traditional  annuity  gives 
you  maximum  safety  guaranteeing 
your  principal  and  a  specified  rate 
of  interest.  And  TIA  A  offers  you 
the  opportunity  for  additional 
growth  through  dividends— 
which  we've  declared  every  year 
for  41  years.  In  fact,  TIAAs  net 
earned  rate  has  exceeded  the 
industry  average  for  every  one 
of  those  years.' 

CREFs  variable  annuity  offers 
opportunities  for  growth  through 
four  different  investment  accounts,- 
each  managed  with  the  long-term 
perspective  essential  to  sound 
retirement  planning: 

The  CREF  Stock  Account- 
a  diversified  portfolio  of  domestic 
and  international  stocks,  which 
has  outperformed  the  S&P  500 
Index  and  the  mutual  fund 
industry  averages  for  the  last 
5-  and  10-year  periods.^ 

The  CREF  Money  Market 
Account-  a  top  performer  that 


has  beaten  the  industry  average 
virtually  since  its  inception." 

The  new  CREF  Bond  Market 
Account-an  actively  traded 
portfolio  of  fixed-income  securities 
and  money  market  instruments. 

The  new  CREF  Social  Choice 
Account-a  balanced  portfolio  of 
bonds,  money  market  instruments, 
and  common  stocks  that  enables 
participants  to  avoid  investments 
in  firms  whose  activities  they 
do  not  wish  to  support. 

CALL  1  800  842-2776  TO 
FIND  OUT  MORE. 

Our  experienced  retirement 
counselors  will  be  happy  to  answer 
your  questions  and  tell  you  more 
about  retirement  annuities  from 
TIAA-CREE 

Experience.  Performance.  Strength. 
Qualities  that  make  TIAA-CREF 
the  retirement  system  against 
which  others  are  measured. 
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Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it." 


I.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance    2  The  CREF  Bond  Market  and  Social  Choice  Accounts  ma>  noi  be  available  under  all  instilulionalreuremeni  plans  but  are  available  for  all  Supplemenial  Retirement  Annuity  plans   3.  Lippcr  Analytical 
Services  Inc    Mutual  Fund  Performance  Analysis  Reports.  Growih  Funds  Index  and  General  Equity  Funds  Average,  ending  6/30/40  4,  The  fund  was  introduced  in  April  1988.  and  has  beaicn  ihe  industry  average  since  May  1988  Donoghucs 
Mone\  Fund  Averages/All  Ta»able 

For  more  complete  mformalion,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  1 800  842-2733.  ext  5509  for  a  prospectus  Read  the  prospectus  carefully  before  you  invest  or  send  money 


Sweatpants 

Covered  elastic  waist  and  drawstring, 
side  pockets  and  elastic  leg  bottoms. 
Grey,  S,M,L,XL $32.99 


Hooded  Sweatshirt 

Pouch  pocket,  ribknit  cuffs,  waist- 
band, action  side  inserts  and  double 
thick  hood  with  drawstring 
Grey  (brown  innprint) 

S,M,L,XL, $39.99 

XXL     $41.99 


All  ACTIVE  WEAR  items  are  90%  cotton,  10%  acrylic,  heavyweight  REVERSE 
WEAVE-   with  a  full  athletic  cut 


Crewneck  Sweatshirt 

Ribknit  cuffs,  waistband  and  action  side 

inserts. 

Grey  (brown  imprint) 

S,M,L,XL $34.99 

XXL $36.99 

Scarlet  Red  (white  imprint) 

S,M,L,XL $35.99 

Custom  Brown  (white  imprint) 
M,L,XL $39.99 
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Enclosed  is  [I  check  payable  to  Brown  University  Bookstore 
Charge  to    □  Mastercard     D  Visa     □  American  Express 

Credit  Card  Account  Number  Exp.  Date 

A  free  car  decal  will  be  shipped  with  every  order. 

Telephone  Orders  inside  R.I.  call:  401-863-2099.  Sorry,  no  COD 

orders  accepted. 

Outside  R.I.  call  Toll  Free:  1-800-662-2266,Campus  Shop  Ext.  2099 

(Mon.-Fri.,  9  am-5  pm) 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Please  allow  3  weeks  in  most  cases. 

Fax  Order  #401-863-2233 


Item  Description 
HOODED  SWEATSHIRT 

Color 
GREY 

Size 

Quan 

item 
Price 

Total 

SWEATPANTS 

GREY 

CREWNECK  SWEATSHIRT 

GREY 

CREWNECK  SWEATSHIRT 

RED 

CREWNECK  SWEATSHIRT 

BRWN 

Mail  To; 

Brown  University  Bookstore 
Campus  Shop,  Box  1 878 
Brown  University 
Providence,  RI02912 

Merchandise  Total 

Handling/Shipping 

$3.00 

Total  Amount 

Union  College-Schenectady,  New  York) 
were  founded  in  the  1910s  as  experi- 
mental stations,  even  before  the  idea  of 
radio  as  a  commercial  medium  was  con- 
sidered. Though  not  all  of  those  experi- 
mental stations  continued,  dozens  of 
other  college  stations  founded  in  the 
early  1920s  still  operate  today.  So  at  best, 
the  1936  birth  of  the  Brown  Network 
can  be  called  the  first  student-construct- 
ed and  -operated  college  station  in  the 
U.S. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
historical  note. 

Glenn  Gutmacher 

Providence 
The  writer  is  NACB's  director  ofpuhlica- 
tions  and  editor  ofCollege  Broadcaster 
magazine.  -  Editor 


Off-campus  honorary 

Editor:  Re:  Mikhail  Gorbachev  not  being 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  by  Brown 
(BAM,  June/July)  because  "Brown  hon- 
orary degrees  are  presented  only  in  per- 
son and  on  campus.  .  .  .  Customarily  the 
University  has  never  done  otherwise." 
I  wish  to  advise  that  the  above  state- 
ment by  a  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  correct. 

John  Fujio  Also  '31  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  by  Brown  in  Los  Ange- 
les, California.  The  year  escapes  me,  but 
I  believe  it  was  the  late  forties  or  early 
fifties.  John,  during  World  War  II, 
became  the  highest  ranking  officer  of 
Japanese  descent  in  the  United  States 
Army.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Los  Angeles.  Subse- 
quently, he  became  a  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  California  and,  thereafter, 
a  judge  of  an  appellate  division.  The 
BAM,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly, published  an  article  on  presenting 
the  degree  to  John  in  California,  because 
at  that  time  he  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
Providence  to  receive  it. 

I  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  learn 
that  Brown  extended  to  him  a  privilege 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  President  Gor- 
bachev. 

Robert  V.  Carton  '30 

Interlaken,  N.J. 


Editor:  Your  June /July  issue  reported 
rumors  circulated  about  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  receiving  an  hon- 
orary degree  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was 
stated:  "Brown's  honorary  degrees  are 


presented  only  in  person  and  on  cam- 
pus .  .  .  and  the  University  has  never 
done  otherwise." 

If  my  waning  memory  serves  me 
well,  this  is  not  quite  accurate.  For  I 
recall  that  President  Wriston,  attending 
an  alumni  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
late  forties  or  early  fifties,  declared  a 
special  convocation  and  awarded  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  (honoris  causa)  to  Judge  Aiso,  a 
Nisei  alumnus  and  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court. 

Please  verify  this,  and  assure  me  my 
memory  is  not  as  faint  as  I  sometimes 
think  it  is. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Tourigney  '41 

The  Woodlands,  Texas 
Your  memory  is  better  than  ours,  and  Uni- 
versity Archivist  Martha  Mitchell's  is  better 
still:  Before  the  ceremonies  zoere  formalized 
around  1900,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  tlic 
University  to  award  honorary  degrees  off- 
campus,  she  says.  But  only  one  has  been 
given  since: 

In  the  late  forties.  Brown  offered  an  hon- 
orary master's  degree  to  John  Fujio  Aiso  '33, 
a  Los  Angeles  lawyer  who  had  interrupted 
his  graduate  studies  at  Brozon  to  serve  in 
World  War  II,  becoming  the  top-ranking 
Nisei  Army  officer  during  the  war.  Howev- 
er, Aiso  ivas  unable  to  afford  the  trip  East, 
and  when  friends  offered  to  pay,  he  declined, 
asking  that  the  funds  go  to  more  pressing 
causes.  At  the  1950  Los  Angeles  Broivn 
Club  annual  meeting.  President  Wriston 
broke  with  tradition  and  f>resented  Aiso 
with  a  master  of  arts.  -  Editor 

Commencement 
vandalism 

Editor:  The  June/July  issue  of  the  BAM 
retold  the  glorious  events  of  this  year's 
Commencement  Weekend.  It  reiterated 
the  excitement  and  fun  of  graduation 
and  reunions.  The  picture  of  seniors 
Luis  Lopez  and  Jennifer  Wilcha  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  America,  howev- 
er, reminded  me  of  a  not-so-positive 
aspect  of  that  weekend. 

As  most  of  you  know.  First  Baptist 
and  Brown  have  a  long-standing  rela- 
tionship. Rev.  James  Manning,  president 
of  Brown  and  pastor  of  the  church,  over- 
saw the  building's  construction  in  1774- 
75.  Thereafter,  Brown's  Commencement 
regularly  occurred  in  the  Meeting 
House.  Although  the  University's  direct 
connection  to  First  Baptist  ended,  the 
graduation  tradition  continues.  Every 
Commencement  Weekend,  Brown  rents 
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the  Mooting  Houso  and  hulds  bacc.ilaii- 
roiito  and  Commoncomont  exorcises 
there. 

I  he  problem  arose,  iiowovor,  that  in 
the  wake  ot  this  year's  Commencement, 
the  small  but  active  congregation  at  First 
l>aptist  (of  which  I  am  a  member)  had  to 
deal  with  \  andalism  and  e\idence  of 
general  disrespect  for  the  Meeting 
House.  Some  brass  numerals  were 
stolen  from  the  doors  of  the  box  pews, 
and  woodwork  in  the  pews  as  well  as 
antique  footstools  were  damaged.  The 
sexton  also  had  to  clear  numerous 
champagne  corks  from  the  floor  in  the 
pews. 

What  is  happening?  Brown,  of  all 
places,  should  be  graduating  responsi- 
ble young  adults,  who  do  recognize 
what  is  and  is  not  proper  behavior.  The 
Meeting  House  is,  after  all,  a  church. 
Some  students  might  ha\e  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  building  is  just  a 
museum  or  a  large  hall,  but  common 
sense  and  decency  would  dictate  re- 
sponsible beha\ior  -  regardless  of 
where  the  exercises  were  being  held. 

Tradition  is  an  important  aspect  of 
Commencement  Weekend.  I  hope  the 
special  connection  between  Brown  and 
First  Baptist  continues.  But  in  the  future, 
I  urge  the  wider  Brown  community, 
especially  that  on  campus,  to  impress 
upon  graduating  seniors  that  the  festivi- 
ties and  excitement  of  Commencement 
do  not  give  license  for  disrespectful 
behavior. 

joiinne  Schneider  '77 

Lincoln,  R.I. 


Union  "condescension" 

Editor:  I  was  fascinated  by  the  letter 
from  Richard  R.  Rowley  ('47)  that 
appeared  in  the  June /July  issue  of  the 
BAM.  It  is  a  curious  combination  of 
paternal  concern  and  condescension.  I 
might  have  suspected  Mr.  Rowley  of 
perpetrating  a  mild  pleasantry  at  the 
expense  of  both  the  University  and  its 
employees,  but  he  appears,  alas,  to  be 
quite  serious. 

While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  Brown  does  full  justice  to  its 
employees,  I  am  also  not  prepared  to 
accept  at  face  value  Mr.  Rowley's  inter- 
pretation of  President  Gregorian's  re- 
marks. One  of  the  principal  defects  of 
the  SEIU's  attempt  to  unionize  Brown 
has  been  its  attempts  to  polarize  the 
Brown  community,  and  to  set  both  sides 


against  each  other.  The  fact  is  that, 
despite  the  lack  of  a  union.  Brown  has 
acquired  a  large  number  of  competent 
and  hard-working  empknees.  Although 
sonie  do  go  on  to  other  and  mttre  gener- 
ous employers,  the  great  majority  do 
stay  at  Brown  and  continue  to  be  valued 
members  of  the  community.  Why?  I  he 
answer  must  lie  somewhere  in  Vartan 
Gregorian's  assertion  of  a  "sense  of 
community  and  closeness."  Where  else? 
Mr.  Rowley's  translations  of  President 
Gregorian's  remarks  seem  almost  like  a 
caricature,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Mr.  Row- 
ley's words,  of  a  typical  pressure  letter 
crafted  by  a  labor  union  lawyer,  intend- 
ed to  intimidate  and  encourage  employ- 
ees to  favor  a  imion  without  going  quite 
far  enough  to  commit  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. 

If  not  written  with  irony  (however 
ill-judged),  then  Mr.  Rowley's  assess- 
ment of  Brown  employees  is  one  of  the 
most  insulting  and  condescending  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  ever  encountered.  He 
writes  of  "working  people"  as  if  they 
were  a  species  apart:  Morlocks  to  his 
Eloi.  From  his  lofty  perspective  he 
deigns  to  assure  us,  even  if  we  may  be 
lacking  in  terms  of  what  he  conceives  of 
as  education,  nonetheless,  stout  fellow, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  tolerate  being 
threatened  or  condescended  to.  Educa- 
tion comes  in  many  and  di\'erse  forms 
and  only  a  fool  would  attempt  to  base 
any  assessment  of  another  human 
being's  rights  upon  the  origin,  quantity, 
or  quality  of  that  education.  It  will  be 
objected  that  Mr.  Rowley  has  explicitly 
ruled  out  education  as  a  requirement  for 
respect,  but  by  so  much  as  using  the 
word  at  all,  he  raises  the  very  questions 
he  wanted  to  avoid,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. 

So,  I,  however  less-than-well-educat- 
ed  I  may  be,  thank  Mr.  Rowley  for  his 
support  but  decline  to  accept  it,  wishing, 
instead,  to  retain  my  self-respect  intact. 

Stephen  G.  Moye 

Providence 
The  writer  is  a  teclinicnl  assistant  at 
Brown's  Copy  Center.  -  Editor 


Altruism  and  action 

Editor:  In  his  article,  "Beyond  Self-Inter- 
est," in  the  May  BAM,  Alfie  Kohm  dis- 
plays a  breadth  of  scholarship  as  he 
struggles  with  the  questions  of  self-inter- 
est, selfishness,  greed,  and  altruism,  and 
how  they  all  fit  together.  Unfortunately, 


his  breadth  is  insufficient,  overlooking  as 
it  does  one  key  concept  nearly  two  thou- 
s<ind  years  old  but  as  new  as  the  most 
modern  expressions  of  capitalism. 

1  refer  tc)  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  Rabbi  Hillel  the  Elder  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, a  philosophy  which  remains  as 
the  basis  of  Jewish  ethics  today:  "If  1  am 
not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me?  But 
if  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  1?  And 
if  not  now,  when?" 

The  first  two  parts  of  this  trio  pro- 
\ide  an  answer  ti>  Mr.  Kohn's  dilemma. 
The  third  says,  "Don't  just  talk  about  it  - 
do  it!" 

Everett  I .  Daniels  '41 

Los  Angeles 

Diplomis 
incomprehensis 

Editor:  Could  you  please  send  me  an 
English  translation  of  Brown's  diploma 
as  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  Latin 
text  it  has  been  written  in.  With  all  due 
respect  to  anyone  who  has  ever  studied 
Latin,  it  has  been  a  dead  language  for 
centuries.  So  why  does  Brown  insist  on 
handing  out  baccalaureate  degrees  in 
Latin  that  99.99  percent  of  its  students 
can't  even  read? 

Many  international  students  -  such 
as  I  -  have  had  to  have  all  their  grades 
and  degrees  reviewed  and  approved  by 
educational  authorities  in  their  respec- 
tive countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Latin 
is  virtually  unknown  in  most  non-Euro- 
pean nations.  A  baccalaureate  degree 
written  in  Latin,  therefore,  is  problemat- 
ic since  nobody  can  read  and  approve 
it.  For  them  -  and  rightfully  so  -  it  is 
unacceptable  that  an  American  univer- 
sity's degree  be  written  in  Latin. 
Brown,  furthermore,  is  not  as  well- 
known  as  Harvard  (sorry!)  and  Univer- 
sitas  Brunensis,  therefore,  can  be  the 
Kingdom  of  Bruneo's  state  university 
as  far  as  these  authorities  are  concerned. 

If  a  226-year-old  tradition  is  to  be 
preserved,  then  I  suggest  having  an 
English  translation  -  in  small  print  -  on 
the  back  of  the  certificates.  Brown  will 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  its  interna- 
tional students,  especially  the  ones  from 
"Third  World"  countries. 

Ainir-Hossein  Mehran  '90 

Durham,  N.C. 
The  Registrar's  Office  provides  translations 
for  any  graduates  requiring  them.  -  Editor 
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Forgotten  fortieth? 

Editor:  It  was  wonderful  to  read  about 
the  Reunion  '90  in  the  recent  (June/July) 
issue  of  the  BAM.  However,  1  have 
searched  the  pages  for  some  mention  of 
the  class  of  '50  (who  were  celebrating 
their  fortieth)  and  I  found  not  one  line 
or  picture.  This  was  disappointing, 
because  we  had  a  great  weekend. 

Please  thank  Rita  Michaelson,  Moe 
Bissonnette,  and  all  the  other  Rhode 
Island  alumni  for  their  outstanding  hos- 
pitality. Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  delightful  clambake  at  the 
home  of  Jerry  and  Jane  Donovan  in  Nar- 
ragansett. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  thrill  of 
walking  through  the  Van  VVickle  gates 
once  again. 

Man/  T.  Kester  '50 

Newtown,  Pa. 
Reunion  reports  were  carried  in  the  class 
notes  in  the  September  issue.  -  Editor 


Schlesinger 
and  the  futon 


badly  needed  by  those  iii  charge  now.  I 
have  the  nagging  suspicion  that  most  of 
them  have  no  idea  what  In  Deo  Speramus 
means,  let  alone  subscribe  to  putting  their 
hope  in  God.  Perhaps  that  conclusion  is 
fed  by  seeing  the  motto  replaced  by  the 
word  Brown  on  so  many  articles  the 
school  sells! 

I  was  also  vaguely  encouraged  to  see 
at  least  three  writers  were  concerned 
enough  to  express  themselves  rather 
than  to  sit  back  and  give  up  on  the 
future  of  the  "University."  Fortunately 
for  my  blood  pressure  my  eye  problems 
force  me  to  be  exceedingly  selective  in 
what  I  read  (which  eliminates  most  of 
the  contents  of  your  magazine)  and  I 
missed  "A  View  from  the  Futon."  It  is 
indicative  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  stu- 
dent body  that  the  reaction  of  the  father 
to  his  daughter's  casual  remark  was 
regarded  as  sad  only  by  Leo  Setian  '55. 
At  least  he  began  to  question,  as  well 
he  might,  how  much  education  Brown 
students  are  really  getting  on  essential 
aspects  of  life.  Jim  McNamara  '39's  reac- 
tion was  more  encouraging  and  pro- 


vided some  interesting  information  on 
how  rapid  Brown's  slide  from  greatness 
has  been. 

In  my  years  from  June  '42  to  gradu- 
ation in  February  of  '45,  chapel  was 
still  there  even  though  there  was  no 
content  to  it  and  I  can't  remember  even 
an  interesting  warning  let  alone  a  valu- 
able one  such  as  the  one  that  made 
such  an  impression  on  him.  Unfortu- 
nately for  President  Gregorian's  goal, 
obviously  too  little  is  already  being 
taught  even  without  any  decrease  in 
funding  (I'm  not  really  in  a  position  to 
comment  on  the  better  part)  though  I 
have  serious  doubts  about  it.  It  is 
indeed  revealing  that  after  departure 
from  the  tradition  of  selecting  ordained 
ministers  for  the  presidency  it  has 
taken  less  than  fifty  years  to  fall  from 
200  years  of  greatness  to  rapidly  accel- 
erating decadence. 

I'm  with  Mr.  McNamara  in  his 
implication  that  it  would  be  near  lunacy 
to  shell  out  80,000  "clams"  for  a  child  or 
grandchild's  education  with  only  the 
slim  hope  that  by  the  Grace  of  God  they 


Editor:  I  am  grateful  to  Walter  Jackson 
'39  for  obtaining  the  full  text  of  Arthur 
Schlesinger's  inaugural  address  and 
sharing  his  findings  with  our  readers 
(Mail,  BAM,  June/July).  Considering  the 
source  I  can't  say  I'm  too  surprised!  One 
can  only  hope  that  it  does  not  set  the 
tone  for  President  Gregorian's  term  of 
office.  As  Mr.  Jackson  implied,  there  is 
ample  evidence  as  to  the  results  of  the 
kind  of  "enlightened"  relativism  that 
was  advocated  to  frighten  anv  thinking 
person.  The  terrifying  thing  is  that  such 
"ignorance  gone  to  seed"  could  come 
from  such  a  prominent  person  and  one 
who  at  least  presumably  was  educated 
to  know  better. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  faculty 
and  administration  has  not  been  exposed 
to  a  sufficiently  broad  education  to  even 
know  better;  this  is  a  self-perpetuating 
disaster.  As  the  Word  of  God  tells  us 
such  people  will  be  given  over  to  an  evil 
conscience,  the  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  they  call  evil  good  and  good  evil. 
We  are  certainly  seeing  this  in  increasing 
measure  these  days  and  this  is  only  one 
small  instance  of  this;  another  follows 
in  the  next  paragraph  and  you  see  exam- 
ples in  the  daily  headlines.  I'm  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  the  historical 
insight  he  provides  which  I  suspected  but 
was  not  fully  aware  of.  Certainly  it  is 
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A  woll  known  Now  York  subsuiy  book 
publisher  is  searching;  for  manuscripts 
worthy  of  publication.  Fiction,  non  fie 
lion.  piH-lry,  juveniles,  travel,  scientific, 
specialized  and  even  controversial  sub 
jccts  will  be  considered.  If  you  have  a 
book  length  manuscript  ready  for  publi 
cation  lor  are  still  working  on  iti,  and 
would  like  more  information  and  a  free 
booklet,  please  write: 

VANTAGE  PRESS,  DEPT.     A  81 
516  VV.  3-Jth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
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The  flavor  of  Austria  on 
a  mountainside  in  Vermont 

For  information  about  one  of 

America's  most  distinguistied 

resorts,  please  call 

1-800-826-7000 

in  Vermont  802-253-8511 
.     or  write  Stowe,  Vermont  05672 


niighl  iiHiu'  thiotij;h  lh.it  poisonous 
dtmosplicrt'  ii  whole  and  ediicatod  per- 
son who  c<in  contribute  something  to 
the  restoration  of  a  sick  nation,  mired  in 
spiritual,  moral,  educational,  marital, 
and  economic  bankruptcy  I'm  afraid 
now  that  Brown  is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  great  nation. 
To  even  contribute  financially  to  this 
process  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility! 

George  L.  dc  Wolf  '46 

La  Belle,  Fla. 


"A  long  way  to  go" 

Editor:  Your  article  on  Earth  Day  {BAM, 
Mav)  highlights  environmental  aware- 
ness on  campus  and  describes  some  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  practices  and  attitudes.  However, 
there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  A  week 
after  the  April  20  "Ecofair"  on  the 
Brown  Green,  the  Pembroke  Green  was 
left  strewn  with  litter  following  Spring 
Weekend  celebrations.  A  month  later 
piles  of  debris  from  departing  students 
were  left  on  some  of  the  local  sidewalks; 
a  reporter  for  the  Ecist  Side  Monthly  pro- 
vided photographic  documentation  for 
this  under  the  heading  "Flunking  Recy- 
cling 101." 

But  trash  is  not  the  only  problem. 
Grass  on  campus  receives  heavy  wear 
and  frequently  has  to  be  re-turfed  be- 
cause of  such  inappropriate  practices  as 
vehicles  being  driven  across  it,  or  fac- 
ulty, administrators,  staff  and  students 
taking  short  cuts  across  it.  Although 
many  people  do  practice  recycling, 
often  recyclable  material  is  thrown  into 
the  garbage;  there  have  been  many 
instances  where  aluminum  cans  have 
been  thrown  from  recycling  bins  direct- 
ly into  dumpsters. 

Finally,  money  and  energy  are 
squandered  by  unnecessary  lights  being 
left  burning  in  unoccupied  dormitory 
buildings  during  the  summer.  Over  the 
years  I  have  tried  to  counter  this  in  the 
dormitories  where  I  am  a  faculty  fellow 
by  turning  off  the  lights  and  reporting 
the  problem.  However,  the  lights  are 
soon  turned  back  on  again.  For  example, 
this  summer  the  corridor  lights  and 
some  room  lights  in  Emery-Woolley 
were  left  on  for  more  than  two  weeks 
after  the  dormitory  was  closed.  I 
showed  this  to  Professor  Ward  of  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  who  used  his  influ- 
ence to  have  them  turned  off,  but  by 
mid-July  they  had  all  been  turned  back 


on  again.  Granted  that  there  were  peo- 
ple working  in  the  btiilding  lor  .some  of 
this  time,  but  the  lights  could  have  been 
turned  off  during  nights  and  weekends. 
Clearly,  environmental  awareness  is 
growing  on  campus,  but  there  is  still  a 
lot  of  room  for  improvement. 

Peter  Heywood 

Divisicin  of  Biology  and  Medicine 

Campus 

The  Promised  Land 
or  the  West  Bank? 

Editor:  In  the  article  about  Yehoshafat 
Harkabi,  visiting  professor  of  Judaic 
studies  (BAM,  June/July),  he  states  his 
belief  that  Israel  must  negotiate  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  Palestine  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  (secular  reporters  also  refer 
to  this  land  in  the  non-neutral  term 
"occupied  West  Bank").  There  is  a  basic 
contradiction  between  his  belief  and  the 
title  of  the  department  in  which  he 
taught  -  Judaic  Studies.  This  very  title 
implies  that  its  teachers  and  students 
will  study  Judaism,  a  religion  whose 
heart  and  soul  is  the  Torah.  The  Torah 
very  clearly  defines  the  borders  of  Eretz 
Israel,  which  includes  the  so-called  West 
Bank,  and  commands  the  Jewish  people 
to  settle  in  "the  land  which  the  Lord 
promised  your  forefathers  he  would 
give  them  as  long  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth."  Read  that  last  sentence 
again;  what  modern  political  leaders  say 
or  do  concerning  the  land  is  irrelevant. 
It  belongs  to  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Arabs  are  properly  entitled  to  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  River:  this  is  their 
inheritance.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  major  U.S.  media  routinely  expose 
their  anti-religious  bias  by  blithely  try- 
ing to  dismiss  such  beliefs  with  pedantic 
terminology,  such  as  "right-wing  reli- 
gious extremists"  or  "ultra-orthodox." 

Mr.  Harkabi's  views,  however 
strongly  felt,  more  properly  belong  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  not 
Judaic  Studies.  Nevertheless,  I  do  agree 
with  his  assessment  that  the  current 
Israeli  government  is  interested  not  in  a 
resolution  of  the  conflict,  but  a  stale- 
mate. The  only  tried  and  true  resolution 
will  come  about  when  the  nation's  secu- 
lar leadership  (both  Labor  and  Likud) 
realize  that  Judaism  fails  to  continue 
when  the  Torah  is  disregarded  or  aban- 
doned. Only  then  will  they  expel  the 
Palestinians  into  the  land  given  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  Jew- 
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ish  people  will  once  again  reside  in 
peace.  If  anyone  doubts  the  validity  of 
this  statement,  I  suggest  that  one  reread 
the  Book  of  Joshua. 

Miclmcl  Glaser  '80 

Torrance,  Calif. 


Who  killed  the  Jug? 

Editor:  I  read  with  delight,  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  BAM,  of  the  emergence  of 
the  Brown  Jug. 

Your  caption  writer,  however,  is  in 
error.  The  lug  did  survive  the  Depres- 
sion (1933)  -  the  cigarette  advertise- 
ments alone  more  than  covered  publish- 
ing expenses.  What  the  ]Hg  couldn't 
survive  was  an  administerial  decision. 

In  the  spring  of  1933,  the  end  of  my 
freshman  year,  I  was  (they  told  me)  the 
first  freshman  ever  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Jug  editorial  staff.  Naturally,  in 
September  '33, 1  was  terribly  frustrated 
to  learn  that  the  Jug  was  no  more.  More 
so,  because  no  one  seemed  to  know 
why. 

I  took  it  on  myself  to  investigate.  So  I 
made  an  appointment  and  went  to  see 
the  administration  decision-maker. 
Dean  Arnold. 

He  was  a  huge  mountain  of  a  man, 
and  there  was  I,  a  lowly  sophomore, 
quaking  in  my  boots.  In  a  shaking  voice 
I  asked  why. 

The  dean  smiled  cordially,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  said  some- 
thing like,  "Don't  you  think  we  can  get 
along  very  well  without  that  publica- 
tion?" 

And  that  was  it.  No  intellectual  dis- 
cussion on  the  freedom  of  the  press.  No 
discussion,  in  fact,  at  all. 

I  learned,  however,  from  Al  Schleifer 
'34,  the  last  editor,  that  there  was  more 
to  the  story: 

It  seems  that  during  Commencement 
exercises,  June  '33,  a  bit  of  a  disturbance 
took  place.  The  Jug  offices  were  on  the 
third  floor  of  Faunce  House,  facing 
Waterman  Street,  the  south  end  of  the 
building.  Some  persons,  whether  or  not 
they  were  senior  editors  of  the  Jug  we 
didn't  know,  broke  into  the  offices  and 
proceeded  to  water-bomb  the  cele- 
brants, their  guests,  and  anyone  else 
who  ventured  within  range.  And  so  the 
Jug  was  struck  down.  For  the  sins  of  a 
few,  so  many  suffered. 

Walter  Goetz  '36 

Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


The 
Educated  Choice 


FOR  READERS. 
AND  ADVERTISERS. 

In  the  editorial  forefront  of  American 
journalism,  I\y  League  magazines  capture,  and 
keep,  the  attention  of  a  ver\'  critical  audience.  For 
years,  we'x'e  co\'erecH  a  wide  range  of  issues  and 
discussed  a  host  of  di\'erse  subjects:  economic 
trends  to  fine  wanes;  scientific  breakthroughs  to 
luxur)^  travel.  And,  of  course,  news  from  cainpus. 

As  the  alumni  of  I\y  League  Uni\'ersities  have 
been  lo\'al  to  their  magazine  for  \'ears,  thcv 
ha\'e  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  caliber  of  our 
readership.  That's  why  they're  also  some  of  our 
ad\'ertisers.  The}'  recognize  the  importance  of 
getting  their  message  .across  to  this  powerflil 
audience. 

Call  Rob  Sennott  at  The  Ivy  League  Magazine 
Network  for  more  information  on  this 
influential  market  at  212-684-5603. 

hy  League  Network  magazines-the  educated 
choice  for  reader  and  ad\'ertiser 


The  Ivy  League 
Magazine  Network 
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Opening  Convocation: 

Dartmouth  president  advises  freshmen 
to  find  worthy  -  and  original  -  heroes 


TT 

I  he  Opening  Convoca- 
JL  Hon  address  given  by 
Dartmouth  President  James 
O.  Freedman  on  September 
4  was  a  beginning  in  more 
than  one  way. 

The  speech,  as  is  custom- 
ary, marked  the  official  be- 
ginning of  a  new  academic 
year  -  Brown's  227th.  It  also 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
series  of  appearances  at 
Brown  by  presidents  of  the 
University's  peer  institu- 
tions. Over  the  next  few 
years,  President  Gregorian 
will  invite  his  colleagues 
from  the  Ivies  and  other  uni- 
versities, such  as  Stanford 
and  MIT,  to  address  the 
Brown  community  "in  order 
to  strengthen  institutional 
bonds  and  expand  educa- 
tional relationships." 

In  his  address,  Freed- 
man, a  lawyer  who  has  been 
president  of  Dartmouth 
since  1987,  urged  the  hun- 
dreds of  freshmen  who  sat 
before  him  on  the  Green  to 
identify  and  emulate  role 
models  who  are  "originals," 
not  "copies."  He  quoted  the 
author  Bernard  Malamud: 
"Without  heroes,"  he  wrote 
in  The  Natural,  "we're  all 
plain  people  and  don't 
know  how  far  we  can  go." 

Today's  young  people. 


At  Opening  Convocation,  a  new  Gregorian-inspired  tradition 

was  bom:  faculty  holding  endowed  professorships  wore 

velvet  ribbons  on  the  right  shoulder. 


Freedman  observed,  have 
become  skeptical  about  the 
concept  of  heroes  in  the 
wake  of  Vietnam,  Water- 
gate, and  what  he  described 
as  "corporate  buccaneering." 
But,  "the  fact  remains," 


Freedman  said,  "that  some 
lives  are  so  well  formulated, 
so  wisely  focused,  so  hu- 
manely directed,  that  they 
elevate  those  who  study 
them." 

In  his  own  life,  Freedman 


said,  three  Southerners  have 
served  as  exemplars:  the 
writer  Eudora  Welty,  who 
"brings  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  awareness  the  over- 
looked, the  undervalued, 
and  the  marginal";  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo 
Black,  who  through  a  rigor- 
ous program  of  self-educa- 
tion forged  "a  judicial  philos- 
ophy that  would  profoundly 
influence  the  development 
of  American  constitutional 
law";  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  who  "broadened 
his  witness  on  behalf  of 
blacks  to  include  the  poor 
and  all  oppressed  minoriHes" 
and  who  "expanded  his 
moral  vision  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  peace  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  social  justice." 

These  three  heroes, 
Freedman  said,  "were  not 
unconventional  or  odd  - 
merely  authentically  them- 
selves." They  can  teach  us 
"the  importance  of  achiev- 
ing a  grip  on  our  identity 
and  a  sense  of  our  own  call- 
ing." 

Try  to  find  worthy  heroes 
and  heroines  of  your  own, 
Freedman  said  in  closing. 
"And,  most  important  of  all 
. . .  take  your  own  places  as 
'originals.'  "  -  A.D. 
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The  father  of  black  the- 
ater at  Hrnwn,  play- 
wright Gei>rge  Houston  Bass, 
died  unexpectedly  on  Sep- 
tember IS  at  the  Miriam 
Hospital  in  Prm  idence.  He 
was  fittv-two  \  ears  old.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  a 
heart  attack. 

Bass,  a  professcir  of  Afro- 
American  studies  and  of 
theatre  arts,  came  to  Brown 
in  1970  and  immediately 
began  building  a  dynamic 
theater  organization.  Rites 
and  Reason.  The  highly- 
acclaimed  group  continues 
to  produce  plays  that  de- 
rive from  original  research 
on  American  minority  and 
ethnic  cultures. 

In  collaboration  with  his 
colleague  and  friend.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History 
and  Afro-American  Studies 
Rhett  Jones,  Bass  developed 
the  theater's  unique  "re- 
search-to-performance" 
method  at  Brown.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years,  hundreds 
of  students  and  visiting 
scholars  have  been  involved 
in  research  and  play  produc- 
tion for  Rites  and  Reason. 
Bass  himself  wrote,  directed, 
or  produced  more  than  fifty 
plays  at  the  University. 

"This  is  an  untimely 
and  tragic  death,"  said  Pres- 
ident Vartan  Gregorian  the 
day  after  Bass  died.  "Profes- 
sor Bass's  contributions 
to  the  University  were  im- 
mense, and  we  deeply 
mourn  his  loss." 

A  1959  graduate  of  Fisk 
University  in  Nashville,  Bass 
received  a  master's  from 
New  York  University's  film 
school  in  1964,  and  studied 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Drama 
from  1966-68.  His  screen 
adaptation  of  his  play.  The 
Game,  won  a  Venice  Film 
Festival  Award  in  1967. 

From  1959  to  1964,  Bass 
served  as  secretary  and  liter- 
ary assistant  to  the  poet  and 
writer  Langston  Hughes.  He 
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became  literary  executor  of 
Hughes's  estate  following 
the  poet's  death  in  1967,  and 
founded  both  the  Langston 
Hughes  Society  and  the 
Langston  Hughes  Review, 
serving  as  editor  of  the  lat- 
ter until  his  death.  Bass  re- 
ceived numerous  fellow- 
ships and  awards,  and  had 


been  vice  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ramona  Wilkins  Bass 
'72;  two  sons,  Kwame  and 
Khari;  and  a  daughter, 
Ayana,  all  of  Cranston, 
Rhode  Island.  The  family 
asks  that  donations  in  Pro- 


George  Bass  directing  a 

rehearsal  of  his  play  Brer 

Rabbit  Whole. 


fessor  Bass's  memory  be 
sent  to  Rites  and  Reason, 
Box  1148,  Brown  University, 
Providence  02912. 
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Rolling  Stone  readers'  award 
puts  WBRU  in  the  spotlight 


I     he  story  of  how 
JL   WBRU-FM  placed 
fourth  in  the  country  in  the 
Best  Radio  Station  category 
of  Rolling  Stone's  national 
readers'  poll  recalls  the 
Mother  Goose  tale  in  which 
the  Knave  of  Hearts  steals 
the  tarts  from  under  the 
Queen's  nose. 

When  Rolling  Stone  prints 
its  annual  voting  form  for 
the  readers'  poll,  says  WBRU 
General  Manager  David 
Whitney  '91,  "all  the  radio 
stations  in  town  start  talk- 
ing about  it  on  the  air.  They 
say,  'Hey,  go  pick  up  a  copy 
of  Rolling  Stone  and  write  in 
WXXX,  the  home  of  rock  'n' 
roll.'  " 

And  that's  exactly  what 
WHJY-FM,  WBRU's  prime 
competitor  in  the  Providence 
market,  did. 

But  on  Benevolent  Street, 
the  management  and  disc 
jockeys  of  WBRU  were  not 
plugging  anything.  "We 
didn't  do  a  thing,"  confesses 
Whitney.  "We  completely 
forgot  about  the  poll.  We 
didn't  mention  it  on  the  air 
once." 

Unbeknownst  to  WBRU 
staffers.  Providence-area 
listeners  xoere  purchasing 
Rolling  Stone  magazine  and, 
without  any  encouragement 
at  all,  sending  in  their  votes 
for  WBRU  as  the  area's  best 
radio  station.  When  the  votes 
were  tallied,  WBRU  had 
tied  WOXY  of  Cincinnati  for 
fourth  place  in  the  medium 
market  category.  The  stu- 
dent-run station,  which 
serves  Providence  and  the 
surrounding  area,  competed 
with  commercial  stations  in 
cities  such  as  Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee,  and  Kansas  City. 
The  award,  according  to 
Whitney,  "further  enhances 


[WBRU's]  national  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  premiere 
progressive  rock  stations 
in  the  country." 

The  station  was  founded 
in  1936  when  students  be- 
gan running  wires  through 
their  dormitory  rooms.  That 
makes  WBRU  this  country's 
oldest  student-run  station, 
although  its  current  staffers 
are  quick  to  add  that  WBRU 
no  longer  bills  itself  as  a 
college  station.  The  station 
grew  throughout  the  forties, 
fifties,  and  sixties  until 
Brown  Broadcasting  Ser- 
vices, Inc.  bought  an  FM  li- 
cense and  established  itself 
as  a  fully  constituted  corpo- 
ration independent  of  the 


University.  Several  Brown 
faculty  sit  on  the  board  of 
BBS,  Inc.,  and  the  Universi- 
ty leases  space  to  the  station 
at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  a 
year,  but  that's  the  extent  of 
any  formal  affiliation.  Whit- 
ney asserts  that  this  amica- 
ble divorce  "gives  [students] 
more  control  of  the  station 
and  allows  us  to  do  more  in 
the  community." 

In  1988,  WBRU  changed 
its  programming  format 
from  rock  'n'  roll  to  what  it 
describes  as  "cutting  edge" 
rock.  Modeled  after  a  San 
Diego  radio  station,  WBRU 
now  features  music  that  is 
"somewhere  between  the 
presentable  side  of  punk 


rock  or  new  music  and  the 
dangerous  side  of  more  tra- 
ditional rock  radio  fare," 
according  to  Whitney. 

Bands  such  as  U2  and 
R.E.M.  began  their  careers 
on  radio  stations  such  as 
WBRU  and  have  since 
become  major  recording 
groups.  Sinead  O'Connor  is 
a  more  recent  example  of  an 
artist  whose  mainstream 
success  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  air  time  given  to  her 
by  progressive  rock  stations. 

WBRU's  format  change 
was  a  response  to  increas- 
ing competition  within  the 
album-oriented  rock  market 
as  well  as  a  decreasing  stu- 
dent interest  and  participa- 
tion. According  to  Whitney, 
the  new  format  "gives  us 
our  own  niche  within  the 
radio  market.  It's  also  a  kind 
of  music  more  students 
want  to  listen  to  and  more 
college  students  want  to  get 
involved  with." 

As  "an  educational  work- 
shop in  commercial  radio," 
WBRU  must  earn  enough 
money  to  continue  opera- 
tion and  provide  a  learning 
experience  for  students. 
Such  a  mandate  can  be  time- 
consuming:  Whitney  admits 
that  "we  haven't  always 
been  favorites  in  the  eyes  of 
the  administration.  Often 
the  students  who  work  here 
give  more  time  to  this  than 
to  their  classes.  There  was 
a  time  when  administrators 
would  sit  down  with  a 
student  and  say,  'Hmmm, 
your  grades  seem  to  be  suf- 
fering. Do  you  work  at  the 
station?'  " 

WBRU's  student  lead- 
ership may  be  both  its 
strength  and  its  greatest 
weakness.  As  staff  members 
graduate  every  year,  the  sta- 
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tion  has  a  difficult  time 
maintaining  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity. The  general  manag- 
er's tenure  lasts  no  more 
than  one  calendar  year,  and 
DJ's  have  a  three-year  limit. 
The  pressure  on  student 


staffers  can  be  intense  be- 
cause, even  though  it  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation, 
WBRU  is  subject  to  current 
market  conditions.  "In  the 
mid-eighties,  we  managed 
to  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
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in  the  bank,"  says  Whitney. 
"In  the  last  few  years  we've 
had  problems  with  sales 
staff  turnover,  and  the  ad- 
vertising market  has  been 
depressed.  We  lost  more 
than  $100,000  last  year."  He 


Woman  student  found  dead  in  Seekonk  River 


The  school  year  got  off 
to  a  sorrowful  start 
with  the  still-unsolved 
death  of  a  junior  woman. 

The  body  of  Ellen  Stern 
'92  of  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts, was  found  in  the  See- 
konk River  off  the  Fox  Point 
section  of  the  East  Side  on 
September  6,  two  days  after 
she  was  reported  missing 
by  her  roommates  on  John 
Street.  An  autopsy  per- 
formed by  the  state  medical 
examiner  determined  the 
cause  of  death  to  be  drown- 
ing, and  Brown  Police  and 
Security  Director  John  Ku- 
previch  said  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  foul  play.  It 


could  be  months  before  the 
results  of  toxicology  tests 
for  the  presence  of  drugs 
and  alcohol  are  available. 

Whether  Stern's  death 
was  an  accident  or  suicide 
may  never  be  known.  Cam- 
pus sensitivity  about  sui- 
cide was  heightened  last 
year  when  three  students 
took  their  lives,  the  first 
reported  suicides  of  Brown 
students  in  at  least  twenty 
years.  Police,  however,  have 
emphasized  that  there  is  no 
information  that  would 
indicate  that  Stern's  death 
was  a  suicide. 

The  daughter  of  Jeffrey 
and  Claire  Stern,  Ellen  Stern 


transferred  to  Brown  last 
year  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Tisch  School  of  the 
Arts.  A  theater  afi(;ionado, 
she  was  active  in  Awareness 
Theater  and  Production 
Workshop  at  Brown.  She 
had  planned  to  major  in 
American  civilization. 

The  staff  of  Brown's 
Psychological  Services 
offered  special  counseling 
for  students  affected  by 
Stern's  death,  as  well  as  a 
group  discussion  for  her 
friends  and  acquaintances. 
A  memorial  service  was 
held  at  Manning  Chapel  on 
September  12. -/l.D. 


WBRU  disc  jockey 

Bill  Rivera  '91  (radio 

name,  Billy  Riv)  on 

the  air. 


remains  upbeat,  however. 
"There  have  been  times  in 
the  past  when  WBRU  has 
had  to  take  out  loans  to  con- 
tinue operations,  but  we're 
far  frt)m  that  situation 
now,"  Whitney  insists.  "We 
feel  confident  that  WBRU 
will  weather  the  storm." 
-W.K. 


Corrections 

■  In  the  September  issue, 
Wesley  W.  Yando,  Jr.  '45 

was  erroneously  listed  as 
deceased.  His  father  had 
died,  and  the  error  resulted 
from  an  ambiguous  legal 
death  notice  in  the  newspa- 
per. Our  apologies  to  Mr. 
Yando,  who  is  alive  and 
well  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  for 
any  embarrassment  caused 
him. 

■  Our  apologies  also  go  to 
George  Decker  '23  and  his 

wife,  Elsie,  who  were  erro- 
neously referred  to  as  Dex- 
ter in  the  caption  on  page  49 
in  the  September  issue. 

■  In  the  Development  Office 
advertisement  on  page  32- 
33  in  the  September  issue,  a 
chart  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  reported  gifts  in  mil- 
lions rather  than  thousands, 
making  it  apppear  that 
Brown  received  gifts  this 
past  year  totaling  $42  bil- 
lion. The  correct  figure,  of 
course,  is  $42  million.  For 
those  who  thought  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  con- 
tribute this  year,  sorry. 
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Breaking  sound  barriers: 
The  Charleston  String  Quartet 


The  Charleston  String  Quartet:  Charles  Sherba,  Daniel  Harp, 
Consuelo  Sherba,  and  Lois  Finkel. 


Classical  music  has  a 
stigma,"  says  violin- 
ist Lois  Finkel  ruefully.  "You 
dress  up,  buy  expensive 
tickets.  It  shouldn't  be  that 
way.  It  should  be  something 
people  go  to  just  to  enjoy." 

Finkel  and  her  three 
colleagues  -  first  violinist 
Charles  Sherba,  violist  Con- 
suela  Sherba,  and  cellist 
Daniel  Harp  -  of  the  Charle- 
ston String  Quartet  are  be- 
ginning their  fourth  year  in 
residence  at  Brown,  and  as 
they've  collected  an  audience 
they've  tried  to  break  down 
some  of  those  preconcep- 
tions. 

Although  the  quartet 
does  not  specialize  in  any 
particular  period,  Finkel 
says,  "we  do  feel  a  commit- 
ment to  making  sure  contem- 
porary music  gets  played." 
Recently,  she  says,  while 
planning  a  program  for  a 
concert,  the  group  ques- 


tioned the  wisdom  of  per- 
forming two  contemporary 
pieces  together.  "Then  we 
said  to  ourselves:  'It's  almost 
the  end  of  the  century!'  " 
she  says.  "This  music  is  not 
all  new." 

"You  have  to  get  used  to 
the  sound,"  she  admits.  She 
believes  that  hearing  music 
live  helps  audiences  begin 
to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate it.  After  a  concert  at 
Brown,  she  says,  a  woman 
came  up  to  her  and  said,  "If 
I'd  heard  that  on  the  radio, 
I'd  have  turned  it  off.  But  I 
loved  it."  In  a  concert,  Fink- 
el says,  "there  are  no  dis- 
tractions, and  the  theatrical- 
ity holds  your  attention. 
The  complexity  of  the  music 
is  more  evident." 

An  advantage  of  a  resi- 
dency, she  says,  is  that  once 
musicians  have  established 
an  audience,  they  can  begin 
to  use  concerts  to  experi- 


ment and  to  educate.  One 
year  the  quartet  played  only 
classical  music  in  the  first  of 
its  concerts,  then  a  romantic 
program,  then  turn-of  the- 
century  music,  and  at  the 
final  concert,  contemporary 
pieces.  "A  university  audi- 
ence does  want  to  grow," 
she  says. 

This  year  the  quartet  has 
scheduled  on-campus  con- 
certs for  October  21,  Decem- 
ber 8,  February  23,  and  April 
28,  and  they  are  sponsoring 
a  competition  for  a  new 
piece  of  music  that  they  will 
premier  on  campus  and  in 
New  York  at  their  spring 
concerts. 

In  addition  to  performing 
and  teaching  applied  music 
students  at  Brown,  the  quar- 
tet travels.  "This  year  we're 
repeating  half  of  our  season 
in  Boston  -  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  -  and  half 
in  New  York,"  Finkel  says. 


And  three  of  the  members 
play  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic,  where  Charles 
Sherba  is  concertmaster. 

Last  year  the  quartet  also 
held  a  residency  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  in  the 
summers  they  perform  at 
the  Grand  Teton  Music  Fes- 
tival. 

This  year  they  will  give 
a  series  of  informal  concerts 
in  Rhode  Island  libraries,  an 
effort  that  the  group  hopes 
will  reach  more  than  the 
usual  concert-goers.  "Most 
audiences  are  over  sixty," 
Finkel  says.  To  attract  the 
attention  of  young  listeners, 
"some  groups  dress  up  like 
rock  bands  and  play  con- 
temporary music,"  she  says. 

With  children  especially, 
the  trick  is  just  to  get  the 
music  in  front  of  them. 
"They  never  hate  it!"  Finkel 
says.  "They  just  sit  there 
wide-eyed."  -  C.B.H. 
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'DciUi  of  hitcrstices': 

Janet  Cooper  Nelson 
is  the  new  University  chaplain 


Wliik-  >\n  uiuiergrad- 
iiate  at  Wellesley, 
Janet  Cooper  Nelson  used 
to  spend  her  summers  as  a 
lifeguard,  teaching  Easter 
Seals  kids  how  to  swim. 
"Those  moments  of  trying 
to  help  kids  figure  out  which 
part  of  their  body  to  use  to 
propel  themselves  through 
the  water,"  she  says,  are 
with  her  still.  "That  is  exact- 
ly what  1  do  in  my  office, 
now. 

"This  is  the  water,"  she 
says,  holding  her  hands  out 
before  her.  Not  all  of  our 
parts  mav  work  at  any  one 
time:  "You  may  be  obligated 
academically,  or  compro- 
mised emotionally.  You  have 
to  figure  out  what  part  of 
you  moves."  In  her  job  as  the 
new  University  chaplain, 
she  hopes  to  help  people 
keep  moving  through  life. 

Ordained  in  The  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Cooper 
Nelson  came  to  Brown  in 
September,  becoming  the 
first  woman  to  head  an  Ivy 
League  chaplains'  office. 
She  previously  directed  the 
chaplaincy  at  Vassar  and  has 
also  been  dean  of  the  chapel 
at  Mount  Holyoke  and  asso- 
ciate UCC  pastor  at  Dart- 
mouth. She  earned  her  mas- 
ter's at  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1980. 

While  at  Mount  Holy- 
oke, she  says,  she  would  ad- 
dress the  entering  students 
each  year  with  a  talk  about 
what  it  meant  to  be  dean  of 
the  chapel.  "I  had  a  hilari- 
ous image  of  myself,  keep- 
ing watch  endlessly  over  the 
pews."  More  apt,  she  felt, 
would  have  been  the  title 
"Dean  of  Interstices"  -  dean 
of  "the  spaces  between 
things."  Although  Brown's 


eight  chaplains  come  from 
distinct  religious  traditions, 
she  says,  their  primary  role 
is  the  care  of  souls,  a  task 
for  generalists  and  one  that 
has  increased  in  importance 
as  academia  has  become 
more  specialized.  The  chap- 
lains' office.  Cooper  Nelson 
believes,  is  one  place  stu- 
dents, employees,  alumni, 
and  their  families  "should 
not  feel  compartmentalized." 

"The  blessing  of  having 
eight  of  us  at  Brown  to  lis- 
ten to  human-care  issues  is 
analagous  to  having  within 
the  institution  a  facility  to 
speak  in  many  languages," 
she  says.  "People  come  here 
to  talk  about  their  souls  and 
their  searches  for  inner 
meaning  with  many  lan- 
guages." 

The  old  images  of  priests, 
rabbis,  and  ministers  as  ora- 
cles, as  authorities,  she  says, 
no  longer  hold.  "Most  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  be  helped 
in  that  way,"  she  says,  "and 
I  think  clergy  caught  on  to 
that  a  long  time  ago." 

Instead  of  authority,  peo- 
ple "need  somebody  whose 
confidence  they  can  count 
on,"  she  says.  They  need 
someone  who  will  validate 
the  importance  of  their  ethi- 
cal and  spiritual  struggles 
by  giving  them  the  time  to 
work  out  those  dilemmas. 

"Theologically,"  she 
says,  "another  thing  I  care 
about  -  and  I  sense  it  in  my 
colleagues  as  well  -  is  just 
how  precious  human  life 
is."  Ordinarily,  she  says,  she 
would  tell  people  to  take 
life  seriously,  not  to  waste 
it.  But  in  academic  commu- 
nities, "sometimes  I  feel  like 
I'm  trying  to  say  to  people, 
'Don't  take  it  so  seriously! 


Janet  Cooper  Nelson,  the  first  woman 
to  head  an  Ivy  League  chaplaincy. 


There's  room  for  error. 
There's  room  for  forgive- 
ness. There's  room  for 
laughter  and  vulnerability. 
Achieving  is  not  the  only 
way  through  a  problem.'  " 

In  communities  such  as 
Brown's,  "full  of  imagina- 
tive, very  bright,  very  de- 
manding and  self-critical 
folks,"  she  says,  "as  a  chap- 
lain you  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  hold  a  mir- 
ror up  to  people  to  show 
them  how  good  they  are. 
We  are  tough  critics.  We 
give  a  lot  of  points  in  these 
places  to  people  who  ana- 
lyze and  critique,  and  the 
business  of  being  creative  is 
terribly  difficult  when  you 
live  with  a  bunch  of  critics, 
especially  when  you're  liv- 
ing in  the  same  skin." 

Cooper  Nelson  believes 
that  "the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge facing  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  next  fifty  years 
is  how  to  make  education  a 


creative  venture,  as  op- 
posed to  a  critical  venture. 
We  have  criticized  ourselves 
into  a  thousand  corners," 
she  says,  lamenting  that  fac- 
ulty so  frequently  begin 
statements  about  common 
problems  with  the  dis- 
claimer "I'm  not  an  expert 
in  this  but .  .  ." 

"It's  not  just  a  conven- 
tion of  speech;  they  really 
don't  feel  authorized  to  com- 
ment," she  says.  "We  spend 
our  lives  together,  and  not 
only  is  nobody  an  expert,  but 
everybody's  disqualified 
themselves.  We  call  it 
decentralization,  individu- 
alism, but  I  think  a  lot  of  it's 
chaos.  And  in  that  chaos  is 
enormous  criticism  and 
really  lonely  disintegrated 
feelings.  People  ask.  Does 
anybody  belong  to  anybody 
anymore?  Is  anybody  nice 
to  anybody  anymore?" 

If  those  are  the  questions, 
a  dean  of  interstices  may  be 
the  answer.  -  C.B.H. 
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PEOPLE 


1 


Three  professors  received  Presidential  Young  Investigator 
Awards  for  1990-91  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Apphed  Mathematics  Eckart  Meibuig 
is  pursuing  research  in  Brown's  Center  for  Fluid  Mechanics, 
Turbulence  and  Computation.  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics Jill  Pipher  studies  harmonic  analysis  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  And  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  Peter 
Timbie  is  doing  research  on  astrophysics  and  cosmology, 
superconducting  devices,  and  cryogenics  for  space  applica- 
tions. 

Last  May,  President  Gregorian  for  the  second  year  awarded 
honoraria  of  $2,000  each  to  graduate  teaching  assistants  and 
fellows,  based  on  the  quality  of  their  classroom  and  laborato- 
ry teaching.  Those  honored  were  Peter  Athanas  (engineer- 
ing), Randall  Bass  (English),  Susan  Fischman  (comparative 
literature),  Robert  Hackey  (political  science),  Matthew 
Jacobson  (American  civilization),  and  Scott  Shumway  (biol- 
ogy and  medicine). 

Two  members  of  the  computer  science  faculty  contributed 
chapters  to  the  Handbook  of  Theoretical  Computer  Science 
(North-Holland,  1990),  a  double  volume  that  will  serve  as  a 
standard  reference  in  the  field.  Associate  Professor  Paris  C. 
Kcinellakis  wrote  "Elements  of  Relational  Database  Theory" 
during  his  time  as  a  Sloan  Fellow,  and  Professor  Jeffrey  S. 
Vitter  was  the  co-author  of  "Average-Case  Analysis  of  Algo- 
rithms and  Data  Structures,"  which  he  worked  on  during  his 
sabbatical  in  France  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow. 

Mary  Ann  Doane,  associate  professor  of  modern  culture  and 
media  studies  and  of  Enghsh,  is  using  her  1990-91  Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  to  continue  her  research  on  the  relationships 
between  the  body  and  photography,  film,  and  television. 

University  Professor  of  English  Michael  J.  Harper  is  one  of 
thirteen  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Visiting  Scholars  for  1990-91.  The 
poet  will  visit  campuses  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapters  this 
academic  year  to  give  pubUc  talks  and  to  meet  with  students 
and  faculty. 

Professor  of  Music  Ron  Nelson  is  the  1990-91  recipient  of  the 
Acuff  Chair-  of  Excellence  in  the  Creative  Arts  at  Austin  Peay 
Uruversity  in  Tennessee.  He  will  conduct  the  premiere  of  his 
original  composition  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  Austin 
Peay's  music  center  this  month,  and  he  will  be  in  residence 
there  during  second  semester. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  Alan  Fowler  is  vice  chairman- 
elect  of  the  Division  of  Condensed  Matter  Physics,  the  largest 
of  the  American  Physical  Society's  divisions.  Physics  profes- 
sor and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  Phillip  Stiles  has  just 
completed  a  term  as  past  chairman  of  the  group. 

Allied  Signal  Foundation  has  given  Brown  a  $10,000  research 
fellowship  in  recognition  of  the  achievements  of  Professor  of 
Engineering  Subra  Suresh.  Over  the  summer,  Suresh  lec- 
tured at  the  Israel  Institute  of  Metals  on  deformation,  frac- 
ture, and  fatigue  of  ceramics  and  ceramic  composites. 

Two  assistant  professors  of  physics  have  received  research 
awards.  Gang  Xiao,  an  experimentalist  in  condensed-matter 
physics,  has  received  a  Sloan  Foundation  Fellowship.  Rich- 
ard Partridge  was  one  of  twelve  young  scholars  nationwide 
to  receive  a  Superconducting  Super  CoUider  Junior  Faculty 
Fellowship. 


Professor  of  Psychology  Lewis  Lipsitt,  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Center,  has  been  named  executive  director  for  science 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  Also,  at  the 
APA's  annual  convention  in  August,  Lipsitt  received  the  1990 
Nicholas  Hobbs  Award  of  the  APA's  Division  on  Child, 
Youth,  and  Family  Services,  for  "science  in  the  service  of  chil- 
dren." 

Dr.  David  Lewis  '57,  director  of  Brown's  Center  for  Alcohol 
and  Addiction  Studies,  is  spending  the  fall  semester  as  schol- 
ar-in-residence  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Institute 
of  Medicine  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  guest  editor  for  the 
June  issue  of  The  Rhode  Island  Medical  journal,  which  focused 
on  cocaine  addiction.  Other  Brown  faculty  contributing  to 
that  issue  of  the  journal  were  Dwight  Heath,  professor  of 
anthropology;  Dr.  Horace  Martin,  professor  of  pathology; 
and  Dr.  Donald  Coustan,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy- 

Professor  of  English  George  Landow  won  a  Best  Curriculum 
Innovation-Humanities  award  in  the  1990  EDUCOM/ 
NCRIPTAL  Higher  Education  Software  Awards  competition 
for  his  entry,  "Implementation  of  Intermedia  in  English  Liter- 
ature: A  Dickens  Web."  The  awards  honor  faculty  and  others 
whose  efforts  exemplify  the  best  in  academic  software. 

Brown  sophomore  David  Gartner,  of  Brooklyn,  is  one  of  the 
ninety-two  Truman  Scholars  selected  this  year.  The  awards, 
which  provide  a  maximum  of  $7,000  per  year  for  the  last  two 
years  of  college  and  two  years  of  graduate  school,  were 
established  to  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  in  public 
service.  Gartner,  who  is  studying  public  policy  with  a  focus 
on  education,  plans  to  attend  graduate  school  in  either  edu- 
cation policy  or  law;  he  is  particularly  interested  in  advocacy 
for  children  of  low-income  families.  His  classmate,  Alfred 
Joseph  Warburton,  an  economics /political  science  concen- 
trator from  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  was  named  an  alternate 
and  will  receive  a  Truman  scholarship  in  the  event  that  the 
Connecticut  winner  cannot  accept.  Warburton  plans  a  career 
in  government. 

Creative  writing  graduate  student  Eliza  Anderson  won  a 
National  Student  Playwriting  Award  for  her  play  "The  Low- 
er Rooms,"  which  was  first  produced  at  last  summer's  Edin- 
burgh Fringe  Festival.  The  play  is  the  story  of  a  white  girl 
who  sings  Mahalia  Jackson  tunes  and  dreams  of  becoming  a 
true  believer.  Plays  selected  for  the  award  are  produced  at 
Kennedy  Center. 

President  Vartan  Gregorian  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  at  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
education  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rhode  Island  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  which  was  considering  the  fate  of  that  endow- 
ment and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  "The 
humanities  do  not  solve  all  the  mysteries  for  us,  but  they  do 
and  ought  to  help  us  organize  our  world,"  Gregorian  said, 
urging  Congress  to  continue  its  support.  Every  five  years. 
Congress  reevaluates  the  performance  and  of  regulations 
governing  the  two  endowments. 

Lois  Monteiro,  who  chairs  the  Department  of  Community 
Health,  has  been  appointed  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the 
pubhc  on  a  state  commission  to  study  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  universal  health  insurance  in  Rhode  Island. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 

r 


Kwiatkowski's 

kickoff:  a 

'polka  in  waltz 

time' 


How  close  did  Brown 
come  to  upsetting 
Yale  in  the  season  home 
opener  September  15?  Close 
enough  that  nearly  all  the 
fans  who  came  to  witness 
Coach  Mickey  Kwiatkow- 
ski's introduction  to  the  Ivy 
League  were  on  hand  for 
the  final  seconds  of  the 
game.  Close  enough  that 
Brown  supporters  left  the 
stadium  excited  about  the 
future.  Close  enough  that 
there  was  none  of  the  usual 
grumbling  about  how  Brown 
had  found  yet  another  way 
to  lose  a  football  game.  Close 
enough  that  support  for 
"The  Mickey  Kwiatkowski 
Experiment"  will  continue. 

Sportswriters  can  be  a 
mystical  lot  -  they  often 
speak  of  miracles  -  but  you 
didn't  have  to  be  a  mystic, 
or,  for  that  matter,  particu- 
larly attuned  to  cosmic  vi- 
brations, to  realize  that 
Mickey  Kwiatkowski  had 
indeed  brought  a  new  spirit 
to  Brown  football.  All  the 
trappings  were  the  same: 
the  hotdogs  were  steamed, 
the  mustard  was  yellow,  the 
band  played  the  same  tunes, 
press  booth  announcer  Tom 
Shola  footnoted  the  action. 
Maybe  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow  was  a  bit  more  dra- 
matic, but  that  could  have 


JOHN  FOKASTE 


been  attributed  to  a  mild 
September  afternoon  and 
the  movement  of  clouds 
from  west  to  east.  Still  there 
was  something  in  the  air.  It 
felt  good  to  be  at  the  stadium. 

Yes,  Brown  lost;  but  not 
before  mounting  a  furious 
last-second  drive,  which 
ended  when  Rodd  Torbert 
'92  could  not  hold  onto  Rich 
Willis's  '91  pass  in  the  end 
zone.  Torbert,  in  the  air, 
clutched  the  ball  to  his  chest, 
but  hard  hits  by  two  Yale 
defenders  jarred  it  loose. 

Quarterback  Willis 
passed  himself  into  the 
record  book,  throwing  fifty- 
one  passes  and  completing 
twenty-three,  both  school 
records.  His  293  yards  pass- 
ing was  fourth  on  the  all- 
time  single-game  list.  Wil- 
lis's designated  targets  were 
Torbert  (10  receptions  for 
138  yards)  and  Mike  Geroux 
'91  (9  receptions  for  126 
yards).  Geroux's  numbers 


included  a  56-yard  touch- 
down pass. 

After  the  game,  the  head 
coach  reflected  on  the  after- 
noon's entertainment.  The 
wing-T  offense  requires 
speed  and  finesse,  he  said, 
and  the  team,  while  learn- 
ing the  steps,  needed  more 
instruction.  "When  you  play 
faster,"  he  said,  "it's  some- 
times like  trying  to  dance 
the  polka  in  waltz  time.  You 
can't  do  it.  You  step  all  over 
your  partner.  But  that's 
O.K.  We're  coming  along. 
We'll  do  it." 

But  Kwiatkowski's  first 
victory  at  Brown  was  post- 
poned a  second  week.  On 
September  22,  the  weather 
was  nasty  and  so  were  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
Rams,  who  bullied  the  Bru- 
ins in  every  aspect  of  the 
game  and  recorded  their 
third  win  of  the  season. 

If  there  was  a  bright  side 
to  the  23-3  defeat  on  rain- 


The  head  coach  appears  to 

have  turned  to  prayer  late  in 

the  game  against  Yale. 


soaked  and  windy  Meade 
Field,  it  was  the  Brown  de- 
fense. The  Rams  were  inside 
the  Brown  15-yard  line  four 
times  in  the  second  half, 
and  Brown  stopped  all  the 
drives.  "Once  we  got  them 
inside  our  20,  we  had  them 
where  we  wanted  them," 
Kwiatkowski  quipped. 

At  the  Yale  game  a  spec- 
tator was  overheard  saying, 
after  the  opening  kickoff: 
"Did  you  see  that?  The 
coach  ran  out  and  gave  the 
kicker  a  pat  on  the  back. 
I've  never  seen  that  before. 
That's  great."  The  same 
spectator  was  on  his  feet, 
cheering,  when,  with  sec- 
onds left  on  the  game  clock, 
Willis  launched  his  near- 
perfect  pass  to  Torbert  in 
the  end  zone. 
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from  pasntig, 
up  yards  on  the 
ground  against  Yale. 


Fall  season 
commences 

Men's  and  women's  soccer, 
volleyball,  and  field  hock- 
ey got  the  jump  on  football 
when  they  opened  their 
seasons  a  few  days  before 
Kwiatkowski's  debut. 

Cliff  Stevenson,  who  is 
retiring  after  this,  his  thirty- 
first  season  at  Brown,  saw 
men's  soccer  drop  the 
opening  game  of  the  season 
to  Maine,  1-0,  at  Orono. 
Three  more  losses  ensued. 
Coach  Kathy  Fulford,  a  URI 
graduate,  watched  as  vol- 
leyball lost  to  her  alma 
mater.  The  team  then  fin- 
ished second  in  the  Brown 
Invitational,  lost  to  North- 
eastern, and  finished  first  at 
the  Rutgers  Invitational. 

Field  hockey  and  wom- 
en's soccer,  both  hoping  to 
repeat  as  Ivy  League  cham- 
pions, opened  their  seasons 
against  teams  from  Holy 
Cross.  Field  hockey  lost,  4- 
1,  and  women's  soccer 
won,  1-0.  Field  hockey  had 
a  rough  opening,  losing 
three  of  its  first  four  games. 
But  Coach  Phil  Pincince's 
soccer  squad  looks  as  if  it  is 
on  its  way  to  another  cham- 
pionship season,  following 
up  the  opening-day  win 
with  a  league  victory  over 


Yale  and  then  a  win  over 
Providence  College.  Defend- 
ing national  champion  North 
Carolina,  winner  of  103  con- 
secutive games  before  los- 
ing to  Connecticut,  3-2,  on 
September  22,  beat  Brown, 
3-0,  on  September  23.  "I 
wish  our  record  could  show 
that  we  have  three  wins  and 
a  great  loss,"  Pincince  said. 

Water  polo,  by  virtue  of 
victories  over  four  teams, 
including  Navy,  at  Annapo- 
lis, showed  up  eleventh  on 
the  NCAA  national  top-20 
poll  in  the  first  week  of  rank- 
ings. At  the  Brown  Invita- 
tional, Brown  beat  Princeton, 
then  dropped  three  games 
to  UC-Berkeley,  UCLA,  and 
UC-Irvine,  the  nationally- 
ranked  first,  second,  and 
seventh  teams. 

Men's  cross  country 
finished  first  in  a  field  of  fif- 
teen at  the  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Invitational, 
and  women's  cross  country 
beat  Bowdoin  and  Boston 
College  in  a  tri-meet.  Wom- 
en's tennis  won  all  matches 
against  Rutgers. 

ECAC  honors 
Gorton 

Arlene  Gorton  '52,  associate 
director  of  athletics,  was 


unanimously  selected  to 
receive  the  Katherine  Ley 
Award  for  1990.  Established 
in  1983  when  the  EAIAW 
and  ECAC  were  consolidat- 
ed, the  Ley  award  is  the 
most  prestigious  award  pre- 
sented to  a  woman  in  athlet- 


ic administration.  Gorton 
received  the  award  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  ECAC. 

A  member  of  the  Brown 
athletics  staff  since  1961, 
Gorton  heads  physical  edu- 
cation, intramurals,  and  the 
Brown  Sports  Camp  for 
children,  and  assists  in 
intercollegiate  athletic  poli- 
cymaking. 

After  receiving  her  mas- 
ter's degree  in  education  in 
1954  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  she  joined 
the  staff  at  Connecticut  Col- 
lege as  a  physical  education 
instructor  for  seven  years. 
Gorton  returned  to  Brown 
as  head  of  the  Women's 
Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

In  1973,  she  became  assis- 
tant director  and  in  1975  she 
was  appointed  to  her  pre- 
sent duties  as  associate  ath- 
letic director.  She  was  award- 
ed a  full  professorship  in 
1978.  ED 


SCOREBOARD 


i 


(through  September  24) 


Football  (0-2) 

Yale  27,  Brown  2] 
Rhode  Island  23,  Brown  3 

Field  Hockey  (1-3) 

Holy  Cross  4,  Brown  1 

Brown  2,  Yale  0 

Springfield  2,  Brown  0 

Vermont  3,  Brown  1 

Men's  Soccer  (0-4) 

Maine  1,  Brown  0 

Yale  2,  Brown  1 

Providence  1,  Brown  0 

Rhode  Island  1 ,  Brown  0 

Women's  Soccer  (3-1) 

Brown  1 ,  Holy  Cross  0 

Brown  4,  Yale  2 

Brown  4,  Rhode  Island  0 

North  Carolina  3,  Brown  0 

Men's  Cross  Country 

1st,  Fordham  Invitational 
1st,  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts Invitational 


Women's  Cross  Country 

2nd,  with  Yale  and  Columbia 

1st,  with  Bowdoin  and  Boston 

University 

Volleyball  (0-2) 
Rhode  Island  3,  Brown  1 

2nd,  Brown  Invitational 
Northeastern  3,  Brown  1 

1st,  Rutgers  Invitational 

Water  Polo  (5-3) 

Brown  13,  Boston  College  7* 
Brown  8,  Bucknell  6* 
Brown  10,  Harvard  8* 

Brown  10,  Navy  9* 

Brown  12,  Princeton  6** 

UC-Berkeley  12,  Brown  3** 

UCLA  19,  Brown  2** 

UC-Irvine  17,  Brown  14" 

''at  Annapolis 

*•  Brown  Invitational 

Women's  Tennis  (1-0) 

Brown  9,  Rutgers  0 
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Managing  the 

Might 


Psychologist  James  Simmons 
is  finding  out  how  one 

of  nature's  least  understood 

creatures,  the  bat,  does 

'the  impossible' 


Researcher  Simmons  in  his  laboratory: 
Studying  the  bat  as  "biological  computer.' 


BY   BRUCE  FELLMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN   FORASTE 


Just  around  dusk,  when  the  southern  New 
England  air  is  rich  with  the  smell  of  molder- 
ing  leaves  and  wood  smoke,  I  pay  careful  attention 
to  the  gathering  dark.  You  should  too.  For  about 
the  time  the  first  Halloween  haunts  hit  the  streets, 
the  bats  -  nature's  real  spooks  -  take  to  the  sky. 

Of  course,  these  curious  creatures  -  the  only 
flying  mammals  -  have  been  on  the  wing  all  sum- 
mer in  an  attempt  to  purge  the  evening  of  insects, 
but  bats  are  hard  to  see  when  they're  working  the 
night.  In  the  fall,  though,  they  come  out  a  little  ear- 
lier, sometimes  even  chancing  daylight,  to  snatch 
bugs  before  the  chill  puts  both  predator  and  prey 
to  rest. 

The  chase  is  a  sight  to  see.  A  bat  jogs  around 
lazily  in  the  sky  until  it  spots  a  meal,  then  it's  a 
herky-jerky  sprint,  an  extended  wing  that  makes  a 
catch  that  would  do  an  all-star  infielder  proud,  and 
another  insect  down  the  hatch.  Hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  times  each  night,  the  bats  on  my  ridge  and 
elsewhere  capture  moths,  mosquitoes,  midges,  and 
their  ilk.  Miraculously,  they  do  it  blind. 

"Bats  are  amazing,  they're  just  amazing,"  says 
psychologist  James  A.  Simmons,  Brown's  leading 
investigator  of  the  members  of  the  mammalian 
order  Chiroptera.  "It's  unbelievable  what  they  do  - 
none  of  it  ought  to  be  possible." 
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This  Big  Brown 

Bat,  above, 

resides  in 

Simmons's 

laboratory.  It  is 

surprisingly 

small  when 

viewed  close  up  - 

about  the 

size  of  a  field 

mouse. 


As  an  example,  Simmons  talks  about  an  experi- 
ment he's  conducted  many  times  in  a  dark  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  Walter  Hunter  Laboratory.  A 
Big  Brown  Bat  {Eptesiciis  fiisciis)  -  its  common 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  University  -  zips 
around  the  lab,  and  Simmons  flips  both  a  dime- 
sized  plastic  disk  and  a  similar-sized  mealworm 
into  the  air.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  time,  the 
bat  snatches  the  worm  and  lets  the  disk  fall  to  the 
floor.  It  knows  the  shape  of  a  meal. 

But  how? 

The  question  has  interested  the  forty-eight- 
year-old  scientist  since  he  was  a  kid  growing  up  in 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  "You  see  bats  and  you 
try  to  catch  them  -  you  can't,  and  you  wonder 
why,"  he  says. 


Fifty  years  ago,  then-Harvard  undergraduate 
Donald  Griffin  discovered  something  that 
stunned  the  scientific  world:  bats  use  soiicir  -  brief 
bursts  of  high-frequency  sound  -  to  locate  dinner 
and  avoid  collisions  with  trees,  houses,  and  hair- 
dos. Many  biologists  were  skeptical  that  a  creature 
with  a  pea-sized  brain  could  outperform  the  cum- 
bersome machinery  invented  to  detect  enemy 


planes  and  submarines,  but  eventually.  Griffin's 
elegant  experiments  won  over  the  doubters. 

There  was  tremendous  debate,  however,  over 
just  what  the  world  looked  like  to  a  bat.  A  number 
of  physiologists  grudgingly  admitted  that,  yes, 
these  mammals  indeed  possessed  an  ability  that 
we  humans  lack,  but  the  consensus  was  that  echolo- 
cntiou  gave  bats  a  very  blurry  window  on 
the  night.  The  "top  guns"  of  the  evening  were 
astigmatic. 

Simmons  believed  otherwise,  and  over  the  past 
twelve  years  -  the  last  six  of  them  spent  at  Brown  - 
he's  demonstrated  that  bats  are  definitely  not 
bumblers.  "Their  sonar  isn't  crude  at  all.  It's  an 
excellent  system,  a  high-performance  sonar  that's 
doing  things  we'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  in  real  time 
and  presently  can't,"  he  notes,  adding  that  his 
work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  companies  like 
Raytheon,  a  leader  in  the  development  of  sonar 
equipment. 

"The  machines  we  have  that  process  echoes  to 
produce  images  for  sonar  come  in  big  boxes,  and 
they  don't  work  quickly,  but  bats  do  the  job  imme- 
diately in  a  very  tiny  box.  So  there's  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  what  kind  of  computer  you'd  have  to 
have  to  be  equivalent  to  the  bat's  brain  as  a  sonar 
receiver,"  says  Simmons,  whose  research  is  sup- 
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uat 
works  with  bat 
with  foam  padding  to  absorb  unwanted 
noise.  A  microphone  sends  the 
bats'  high-frequency  sounds  to  a  computer . 


About  20 
percent 

of  all 

mammal 

species 

are  bats 


ported  by  both  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  "This  is  a  good 
example  of  a  biotechnology  problem,  and  my 
guess  is  that  the  future  of  high-technology  is  to 
build  machines  which  mimic  biological  systems. 
That's  an  approach  we're  pursuing  cooperatively 
with  engineers  at  Raytheon;  to  design 
high-performance  receivers  inspired  by 
bats." 

Such  research  is  in  its  infancy.  For 
now,  Simmons  is  busy  piecing  together 
an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  receiver 
inside  the  bat  brain  actually  "sees,"  and 
how  it  goes  about  its  business.  As  Donald 
Griffin  discovered,  the  process  begins 
and  ends  with  sounds,  most  of  them 
higher  than  the  human  ear  can  detect. 

"The  bat  emits  a  sonar  sound,  and  it 
gets  an  echo,"  Simmons  explains.  "The 
first  sound  excites  certain  nerve  cells,  and 
they  mark  the  time  the  sound  occurred.  Another 
batch  of  neurons  responds  to  the  echo  with  a  sec- 
ond batch  of  nerve  discharges.  The  bat  interprets 
the  time  difference  between  the  two  as  the  distance 
to  something,  and  so  the  bat's  job  is  to  try  to  recon- 
struct backwards  from  the  echo  the  object  that 
must  have  been  there  to  reflect  the  sound." 

The  animal  is  remarkably  good  at  this  task.  In  a 
series  of  what  Simmons  calls  "gold  mine  experi- 
ments," the  researcher  has  shown  that  a  bat's  echo- 
location  system  allows  it  to  see  the  size  and  the 


shape  of  the  insect  with  matchless  precision.  "Any 
blurriness  is  down  in  the  region  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  human  hair!  Its  depth  perception  is  better  than 
ours  by  many  orders  of  magnitude,"  he  notes. 


As  near  as  scientists  can  determine,  bats 
have  had  at  least  sixty  million  years  to 
hone  their  skills.  The  first  chiropteran  fossils  date 
from  not  long  after  the  demise  of  the  dinosaurs, 
and  these  early  bats  are  almost  indistinguishable 
from  their  modern  counterparts.  One  fossil  even 
has  moth  scales  preserved  in  its  stomach.  "That's 
very  interesting,  because  moths  are  a  group  of 
insects  that  have  evolved  the  ability  to  detect  the 
sonar  of  bats  and  take  evasive  action,  so  a  lot  of 
what  we  think  of  as  the  present  story  was  intact 
and  functional  back  then,"  says  Simmons. 

No  one  knows  when  echolocation  evolved,  but 
the  best  guess  has  it  originating  in  a  small,  tree- 
dwelling  creature  like  a  tree  shrew  that,  quite  by 
accident,  was  born  with  a  strange  power:  the  abili- 
ty to  bounce  sound  waves  off  objects.  Echolocation 
would  have  helped  it  find  its  way  through  the 
trees,  particularly  in  the  evening.  Coincidentally, 
this  skill  would  have  been  useful  for  detecting 
prey,  allowing  its  possessor  to  master  the  night 
and  its  treasure  trove  of  food. 

"Sonar  was  a  breakthrough,  and  it  quickly 
conferred  a  competitive  advantage,"  Simmons 
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explains,  adding  that  the  abihty  was  a  prerequisite 
to  the  evolution  of  flight.  "You  can't  fly  around  in 
the  dark  unless  you  can  see  where  you're  going." 

Again,  no  one  knows  when  it  happened,  but 
over  time,  the  fingers  of  the  shrew-like  creature 
elongated  into  supports  for  skin-covered  wings. 
This  anatomical  advance  enabled  the  arboreal 
insectivores  to  make  the  transition  from  jumping 
from  branch  to  branch  to  gliding  from  tree  to  tree. 
As  the  dinosaurs  breathed  their  last,  a  creature 
very  much  like  a  modern  bat  made  a  bold  gamble. 
It  leaped  from  a  tall  limb,  and  instead  of  passively 
drifting  to  the  next  tree,  the  furry  animal  flapped 
its  rickety-looking  wings  and  stayed  airborne. 

"Flight  and  echolocation  allow  bats  to  do  at 
night  what  birds  do  in  the  daytime,"  says  Sim- 
mons, and  like  their  counterparts,  bats  are  a 
numerous,  successful,  and  tremendously  diverse 
group  of  animals.  "Around  20  percent  of  all  the 
mammal  species  are  bats.  Rodents  are  the  only 
group  that's  larger,  and  they're  not  nearly  as 
diverse.  Bats  have  a  lot  of  different  strategies  - 
most  of  the  species  in  this  country  eat  insects,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  bats  eat  meat,  pollen, 
nectar,  fruit,  or  blood." 


Bats,  says  Jan  If  your  tenure  at  Brown  included  spending  any 

Wotten,  are  time  at  all  in  the  dark  (literally,  as  well  as  figura- 

"really  very  tively),  no  doubt  you  were  close  to  bats,  even  if 

sweet  creatures. "  you  never  knew  it  at  the  time.  At  least  half  a  dozen 

This  friendly  species  haunt  College  Hill,  among  them  the  Big 

fellow  is  Brown,  several  different  species  of  Little  Brown  bats, 

named  Umi.  the  Pipistrelle,  the  Red  Bat,  and  the  Hoary  Bat,  the 

latter  wearing  a  handsome  coat  of  black  fur  with 
silver  tips.  While  many  of  them  leave  Providence 
for  the  winter  to  spend  the  cold  months  hibernating 
in  caves,  others  stay  in  the  city  in  attics,  under  tree 
bark,  and  yes,  in  belfries.  Bats  are  always  nearer 
than  you'd  think. 


Like  most  life  on  this  planet,  these  mammals 
peak  in  diversity  in  the  tropics.  "You  can  see  fifty 
to  sixty  different  species  in  Panama,"  says  Sim- 
mons, who  has  studied  bats  throughout  Central 
America,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Australia. 
"Some  of  the  tropical  bats  have  amazing  special- 
izations. There's  one,  for  example,  that  eats  pri- 
marily tree  frogs  -  it  finds  them  by  keying  in  on 
the  mating  calls  the  frogs  emit." 


The  work,  the  researcher  admits,  can  be  less 
than  idyllic.  "A  lot  of  the  places  you  go  to 
find  bats  are  pretty  disgusting.  Villagers  in  the 
tropics  may  be  using  the  local  bat  cave  as  a  trash 
dump,  so  you  have  to  climb  over  junk  and  garbage 
to  get  to  the  bats.  And  there's  often  lots  of  guano 
[droppings]  that  you  have  to  slide  down  and  climb 
up,"  Simmons  explains,  reminiscing  almost  wist- 
fully about  a  cave  in  Jamaica  where  the  "heaping 
mounds  of  guano  looked  like  fudge  chocolate.  You 
have  to  kind  of  get  into  it  -  a  bat  person  would  know 
and  understand.  Other  people  aren't  likely  to." 

Indeed. 

Then  there  are  the  vampires  he  has  known  - 
from  a  distance.  "They're  a  public  health  problem 
because  they  bite  people,  and  they  may  transmit 
rabies.  We  take  vaccine  for  rabies  -  you  don't  want 
to  work  with  them  without  taking  precautions,"  he 
explains. 

That  slight-but-real  danger,  coupled  with  the 
diseases  endemic  to  the  tropics,  made  him  decide 
to  put  his  south-of-the-border  field  work  on  hold 
when  he  and  his  wife,  Andrea  -  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Brown  who  investigates 
hearing  in  frogs  -  decided  to  have  children  (Jessica 
is  five;  Ryan  is  two-and-a-half).  "Some  people  just 
bring  them  along,  but  I  think  it's  foolishly  risky  for 
kids.  It's  a  real  imposition  of  scientific  macho." 

Not  that  bats  themselves  are  much  trouble. 
"They're  really  very  sweet  creatures,"  says  psy- 
chology graduate  student  Jan  Wotton,  who  has 
rarely  met  a  chiropteran  she  couldn't  like.  "You 
get  quite  fond  of  them.  They  have  their  own  per- 
sonalities, and  they're  very  easy  to  work  with." 

They're  also  important  ecologically,  both  as 
consumers  of  insects  and,  in  the  tropics,  pollina- 
tors of  flowers.  This  fact  is  appreciated  by  a  grow- 
ing number  of  people,  but  for  many  folks,  bats 
remain  the  stuff  of  nightmares.  "People  are  fright- 
ened of  anything  that  moves  at  night  that  they 
can't  see,"  Wotton  explains,  as  she  reaches  into  a 
cage  in  the  Hunter  Lab  bat  room  where  a  couple  of 
dozen  animals  sleep  peacefully  in  individual  cages. 

"They  don't  seem  to  mind  captivity,"  she  adds, 
displaying  a  Big  Brown  Bat  in  her  gloved  hand. 
For  its  part,  the  bat  is  protesting  this  untimely 
wakeup  call  with  a  series  of  high-pitched  squeaks, 
but  it  soon  quiets  down  to  allow  a  close  inspection. 
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Bats  can 

detect 

differences 

in  the  timing 

of  echoes 

as  small  as 

ten-billionths 

of  a  second 


riu'  .iiiini.il  is  surprisingly  sni.iU,  with  .1  bi)J\'  no 
biggi'r  than  .1  tii-ld  nmuso.  I  alvv,iys  h^d  llunight 
this  species  li>okL'iJ  cruvv-si/ed  on  tlio  wing,  but 
clenrlv,  that  assessment  was  the  prod  in  t  ot  an 
over-acti\'e  imagination. 

As  ti>  appearance,  it  is  indeed  a  good-looking 
creature  -  Irom  the  neck  down,  anvwav.  Its  coat  is 
warm  brown  and  wavy,  Hke  a  hay  field  in  a 
breeze.  Its  face  -  well,  that's  another  story.  Bats 
may  be  endearing,  but  their  visages  are,  if  not 
downright  ugly,  then  at  least,  bizarre  and  spooky, 
with  pug  noses,  tiny  eyes,  huge  ears,  and  siiarp, 
albeit  tiny,  teeth. 

Still,  if  there's  beauts'  in  tunction,  the  Shaker 
cabinetmakers  would  rank  bats  among  nature's 
most  exquisite  creations.  So  would  Simmons  and 
VVotton. 


The  basic  experiment  the  researchers  have 
used  to  understand  how  these  animals  per- 
ceive the  world  goes  like  this:  a  bat  sits  on  a  plat- 
form ("They're  lying  down  on  the  job,"  quips  VVot- 
ton) in  a  small  room  whose  walls  are  lined  with 
foam  padding  that  absorbs  extrane- 
ous noise.  In  front  of  the  laid-back 
mammal  is  a  microphone,  which 
picks  up  the  high-frequency  sound 
the  animal  makes  with  its  larynx  and 
emits  from  its  mouth.  The  sound  is 
piped  to  a  computer  and,  depending 
on  the  experiment,  changed  in  some 
way  that  would  be  appropriate  to  an 
object  the  bat  might  encounter  in  the 
natural  world. 

About  two  feet  away  from  the 
bat  is  a  set  of  small  speakers.  In  Wot- 
ton's  experiments,  one  is  above  and 
to  the  left  of  the  bat,  one  is  below 
and  to  the  left,  while  the  same 
above/below  arrangement  is  repeat- 
ed on  the  animal's  right  side.  The 
computer-altered  sound  is  then 
quickly  transmitted  out  of  one 
speaker.  The  investigator  records  which  way  and 
how  fast  the  bat  turns  its  head. 

When  Simmons  first  performed  this  experi- 
ment in  1978,  he  figured  that  the  bat's  response 
time  would  be  measured  in  microseconds,  which 
is  on  a  par  with  our  own.  He  was  in  for  a  surprise, 
as  was  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world. 

"A  bat  can  detect  changes  in  the  timing  of  the 
echoes  as  small  as  ten  nanoseconds  [a  nanosecond 
is  a  billionth  of  a  second],"  says  Simmons.  "Skep- 
tics have  said  that  this  is  impossible  for  the  ner- 
vous system  to  do,  but  we  think  it's  real." 

The  bat's  secret,  Simmons  discovered,  is  that  it 
has  the  almost  magical  ability  to  squeeze  sound 
into  what  sonar  experts  refer  to  as  a  "cross  correla- 
tion function."  It  turns  the  shape,  or  spectrum,  of 
milliseconds-long  sounds  it  emits  and  the  echoes  it 


receives  into  ,m  exceedingly  compressed,  neuro- 
logical shorthand  tlial  givi's  the  bat  a  handle  on  its 
prey's  distance.  Because  the  predator  receives 
information  about  the  object's  leading  iiml  trailing 
edges,  the  bat  can  also  determine  shape. 

But  the  most  ama/ing  thing  of  all,  Simmons 
explains,  comes  from  the  bat's  capacity  to  perceive 
nanosecond  differences  in  time.  "That  was  a  clue 
that  something  really  odd  was  going  on,  because 
at  first  glance,  there's  just  no  reast)n  the  animal 
should  need  that  kind  oi  sophistication.  But  sup- 
pose the  bat  is  making  through  each  ear  an  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  to  the  target  with  an  accuracy 
of  a  fraction  of  a  microsecond.  And  then  suppose  it 
compares  the  distance  the  target  appears  to  be  out 
on  the  left  with  the  distance  the  target  appears  to 
be  on  the  right.  That  would  tell  it  the  angle  of  the 
target!  And  all  of  a  sudden,  what  looks  like  an 
unnecessary  ability  in  terms  of  distance  perception 
becomes  crucial  for  the  bat  to  see  direction.  We 
think  this  ten-nanosecond  stuff  enables  the  animal 
to  take  more  dimensions  out  of  an  image  than  just 
distance  and  shape." 


The  sounds  go  out.  The  echoes  return.  Some- 
how, the  bat  brain  puts  the  information 
together  and  tells  the  animal  the  location  of  the  tar- 
get with  matchless  precision.  It  zips  in,  extends  its 
wing,  and  bang!  Great  catch. 

"I'm  interested  in  figuring  out  how  the  brain 
processes  images  about  space,  and  how  whole 
images  come  out  of  these  multiple  representa- 
tions," says  Simmons.  "But  the  truth  is,  we  don't 
know  how  the  brain  puts  information  together." 

While  scientists  can  ask  questions  of  individual 
nerve  cells,  as  well  as  groups  of  cells,  the  answers 
are  often  misleading,  because  the  sum  of  the 
"words"  is  what's  important,  and  no  one  under- 
stands how  the  brain  converts  the  chemical  and 
electrical  signals  that  characterize  the  nervous  sys- 
tem's view  of  the  world  into  stories.  "We  can't  say 
anything  intelligent  about  the  brain  as  a  whole.  We 
don't  even  know  what  kind  of  thing  the  brain  is," 
says  Simmons.  "Clearly,  it's  some  kind  of  a  biolog- 
ical computer,  but  what  kind?  We're  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  exactly  how  it  works.  We  can  make 
guesses,  but  just  because  they're  couched  in  math- 
ematical terms  doesn't  mean  they're  educated 
guesses." 

What's  exciting  about  the  bat's  inodiis  operandi 
is  that  there  are  relatively  few  ways  for  neurons  to 
turn  the  spectrum  of  a  sound  into  a  time  estimate. 
"So  we  can  use  the  animal's  behavior  to  constrain 
interpretations  of  the  physiology,"  says  Simmons, 
who  admits  that  tracking  down  the  way  the  bat 
forms  its  gestalt  will  keep  him  busy  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  "We're  still  pretty  much  in  the 
dark."  01 
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Two  years  ago  rubber  tapper  Chico  Mendes  was 
killed  for  refusing  to  surrender  the  Amazon  rain 
forest  to  ranchers'  chain  saws  and  fires.  Andrew 
Revkin  '78  traveled  to  Brazil  to  investigate  the 
tensions  that  climaxed  in  Mendes's  shooting. 
The  murder,  Revkin  says,  is  symbolic  of  a  wider 
massacre  -  that  of  the  planet 


K 


Overleaf:  When  the 
rain  forest  is  cut, 
Brazil  nut  trees  must 
remain  standing, 
protected  by  law. 
But  the  stranded 
trees  are  barren,  for 
the  bees  that  polli- 
nate their  flowers 
live  only  in  the  lush 
vegetation  of  the 
rain  forest. 


A     I  b:3()  on  ,1  riuirsd.iv  (."veiling  in  Iho 
Aniii/on  town  iif  Xapuri,  tlie  bt'li  in 
tilt'  spire  of  the  yellow  stucco  church 
on  the  town  square  began  to  ring.  It  was  three  days 
before  Christmas  1988,  and  the  bell  was  the  first 
call  to  n  special  mass  for  the  children  who  were 
graduating  from  elementary  school.  The  cicadas 
began  their  nightly  drone,  enfolding  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  rain  forest  in  a  blanket  of  sound 
that  resembled  an  orchestra  of  sifar  players  tuning 
their  instrimients.  Although  it  was  well  into  the 
rainy  season,  the  regular  torrential  downpours  had 
held  off  for  a  day.  Bicycles  and  pickup  trucks  rat- 
tled along  the  uneven,  cobbled  brick  lanes. 

In  the  darkness,  bats  began  to  feast  around  the 
streetlights,  swooping  in  time  and  again,  sending 
out  shrill,  curt  chirps  of  sonar  and  snatching  moths 
and  winged  ants  from  the  whirling  clouds  drawn 
to  the  bulbs.  An  occasional  dugout  canoe  passed 
the  shabby  bars  and  shops  that  overhung  the  mud- 
dy, crumbling  embankment  of  the  Acre  I^iver.  The 
staccato  popping  of  the  boats'  single-cylinder  diesel 
motors  echoed  against  the  steep  sandstone  cliff  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

Until  the  night  of  December  22,  there  was  little 
to  distinguish  Xapuri  from  many  of  the  other  river 
towns  of  the  Amazon.  Xapuri  (pronounced  shah- 
poo-ret')  is  a  sleepy  rubber  trading  outpost  of  5,000 
people  in  the  state  of  Acre  (n/z-cray),  the  western- 
most part  of  Brazil,  deep  in  the  tropical  belly  of  the 
South  American  continent.  The  town  perches  at  the 
spot  where  the  Xapuri  River  makes  its  small  contri- 
bution to  the  Acre  River,  which  pours  into  the  Pu- 
rus,  which  in  turn  empties  into  the  milky  Solimoes, 
one  of  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Amazon  River. 

The  town  is  quiet  and  orderly,  the  kind  of  place 
where  the  elderly  streetsweepers  come  out  every 
morning  at  dawn  to  clear  the  leaves  and  lifter  from 
the  shady  lanes,  where  no  one  cares  that  the  news- 
paper does  not  arrive  until  the  noon  bus  pulls  in 
from  the  state  capital,  raising  a  cloud  of  orange  dust. 
The  town  is  much  quieter  now  than  it  was  when 
the  brick  paving  was  laid  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Back  then.  Acre  was  the  center  of  a  rich  rubber 
boom  that  flourished  as  the  industrial  world's  ap- 
petite for  rubber  exploded,  and  thousands  of  men 
were  lured  into  the  jungle  to  tap  latex  from  the 
rubber  trees.  Seven  decades  have  passed  since  the 
rubber  boom  went  bust,  but  the  market  for  natural 
rubber  persists  -  albeit  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment -  so  hunched  laborers  still  haul  hundred- 
pound  slabs  and  balls  of  cured  latex  up  the  steep 
riverbank  to  the  dark  warehouses  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  who  control  the  rubber  trade. 

On  this  night,  in  the  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
call  to  mass,  Xapuri  would  forever  change,  all  be- 
cause of  a  man  who  now  sat  in  the  kitchen  of  his 


For  unionizing  rubber  tappers  and  blocking  chain 
saw  crews  from  cutting  the  rain  forest,  Chico  Mendes 
(above),  made  many  enemies,  the  most  dangerous 
of  whom  was  rancher  Darly  Alves  da  Silva  (at  right). 
Charged  with  ordering  Mendes's  assassination, 
during  a  pretrial  hearing  in  1989,  Darly  examines 
the  shotgun  said  to  be  the  murder  weapon. 


four-room  cottage,  playing  dominoes.  The  small 
house  was  a  little  bigger  than  a  single-car  garage, 
raised  on  stilts  two  feet  off  the  tamped,  grassless 
soil.  It  had  a  steeply  pitched  roof  covered  in  terra 
cotta  tile,  baked  of  the  same  red  earth  as  the  bricks 
of  the  streets.  The  siding  was  painted  pale  blue 
with  pink  trim.  As  with  most  of  the  houses  in  town, 
the  only  running  water  was  in  the  outhouse  in  the 
backyard. 
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Chico  Mendes  was  to  the  ranchers  of  the  Amazon 

what  Cesar  Chavez  was  to  the  citrus  kings  of  California,  what 

Lech  Walesa  was  to  the  shipyard  managers  of  Gdansk 


^1      he  man  sitting  on  one  of  the  five  small 
^1     stools  around  the  kitchen  table  was  Fran- 
^B     Cisco  Alves  Mendes  Filho,  known  to  ev- 
eryone as  Chico  Mendes.  He  was  a  rubber  tapper 
and  the  president  of  the  local  rural  workers'  union, 
which  was  fighting  to  save  the  rain  forest  for  the 
thousands  of  rubber  tappers  and  Indians  who 
lived  and  worked  in  it. 

Mendes  had  just  returned  home  after  a  busy 
month  that  included  visits  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo,  two  of  the  great  cities  in  the  south  of  Brazil 
-  rich,  industrial  cities  that  are  separated  from  the 
impoverished  Amazon  by  much  more  than  dis- 
tance. There  he  had  stayed  in  the  plush  apartments 
of  environmental  activists  who  were  helping  the 
rubber  tappers  with  their  struggle.  In  recent  years, 
he  had  traveled  increasingly  between  these  two 
different  Brazils.  But  now,  with  Christmas  approach- 
ing, Mendes  planned  to  stop  and  relax  at  home 
with  his  family  for  a  few  days. 

Relaxing  did  not  come  easy  to  him.  That  was 
clear  from  Mendes's  face,  a  round  face  dominated 
by  puffy,  owlish  eyes.  It  was  a  face  that  usually 
smiled  but  had  recently  begun  to  show  signs  of 
stress.  He  had  turned  forty-four  one  week  earlier, 
but  only  this  year  had  he  started  to  look  his  age.  A 
graying  mustache  broadened  his  grin  and  a  deep 
dimple  appeared  in  his  right  cheek  every  time  he 
smiled.  His  perpetually  tousled  black-and-silver 
curls  gave  him  a  distracted  look.  His  thin  legs 
sprouted  beneath  a  firm  potbellv  that  he  displayed 
with  a  certain  sense  of  pride.  Mendes  was  playing 
dominoes  with  two  bodyguards  provided  by  the 
Military  Police. 

Now  that  it  was  dark,  one  of  the  guards  got  up 
from  the  game  and,  de- 
spite the  muggy  heat, 
closed  the  wooden  shut- 
ters over  the  glassless 
windows  and  slid  home 
the  bolts.  The  guards 
had  been  assigned  to 
Mendes  because  persis- 
tent death  threats  had 
been  made  against  him. 
Xapuri  was  peaceful  on 
the  surface,  but  the  un- 
derlying tension  was 
palpable  and  had  been 
rising  steadily  all  year 
Mendes's  union,  consist- 
ing of  rubber  tappers 
and  small  farmers,  had 
scored  a  series  of  victo- 
ries in  its  war  against  en- 
croaching cattle  ranch- 
ers, who  were  incinerat- 


ing the  rain  forest  to  create  pastures  and  to  profit 
from  tax  breaks  and  booming  real-estate  prices. 

Starting  in  March,  the  tappers  had  staged  a 
series  of  empates  (em-pah-tays),  forceful  demonstra- 
tions in  which  chain  saw  crews  were  confronted 
and  driven  from  the  forest.  And,  in  October,  they 
had  convinced  the  government  to  declare  a  61,000- 
acre  tract  of  traditional  rubber  tapping  territory 
near  Xapuri,  called  Seringal  Cachoeira,  an  "extrac- 
tive reserve."  Cachoeira  was  where  Mendes  had 
grown  up  and  first  worked  as  a  tapper;  the  forest 
there  had  been  his  only  school.  The  new  designa- 
tion meant  that  the  forest  could  not  be  cut  and  must 
be  used  only  in  sustainable  ways  -  for  the  harvest 
of  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  and  the  like.  The  concept  of 
the  extractive  reserve  had  been  invented  by  Mendes 
and  the  tappers,  then  refined  with  some  help  from 
environmentalists  and  anthropologists.  With  the 
establishment  of  this  and  three  other  extractive  re- 
serves, Mendes  had  pulled  off  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant feats  in  the  history  of  grass-roots  environ- 
mental activism  -  and  he  had  only  known  the 
word  "environment"  for  three  years. 

His  wife,  Ilzamar,  told  the  domino  players  to 
stop  so  that  she  could  set  the  table  for  dinner. 

"In  a  few  minutes,"  Mendes  said.  "Let  us  finish 
this  game." 

Mendes's  five-year  marriage  to  Ilzamar  had  fal- 
tered recently,  as  he  traveled  more  and  more  and 
earned  less  and  less.  In  1986  he  had  crisscrossed 
Acre  in  a  futile  campaign  for  the  state  legislature. 
In  1987  and  1988,  he  continued  to  hike  through  the 
forest,  seeking  rubber  tappers  for  his  union,  and 
traveled  to  the  south,  recruiting  allies  from  Brazil's 
burgeoning  environmental  movement.  In  1986, 
Ilzamar  almost  died  giving  birth  to  twins,  one  of 
whom  was  stillborn.  Mendes  could  not  pay  the 
hospital  bill. 

His  work  so  dominated  his  life  that  it  was  even 
reflected  in  the  names  he  chose  for  his  children. 
The  surviving  twin,  now  a  beautiful  two-year-old 
boy,  was  named  Sandino,  after  Augusto  Cesar  San- 
dino,  the  leader  of  the  1927  guerrilla  war  against 
American  marines  in  the  mountains  of  Nicaragua 
(and  the  man  for  whom  the  Sandinistas  were 
named).  Mendes  had  named  his  four-year-old 
daughter  Elenira,  after  a  legendary  female  guerril- 
la who  stalked  both  police  and  soldiers  in  the  Ama- 
zon state  of  Para  in  the  early  1970s,  at  the  height  of 
the  military  dictatorship.  Elenira  was  famous  for 
her  marksmanship;  she  invariably  killed  her  target 
with  a  rifle  shot  between  the  eyes.  Mendes  had  al- 
ways been  attracted  to  radical  social  history,  although 
his  own  activism  was  generally  less  extreme  than 
that  of  his  idols.  As  one  of  Brazil's  leaders  in  the 
fight  to  save  the  rain  forest,  he  insisted  on  a  nonvi- 
olent approach. 
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Just  a  few  centuries  ago,  the  planet 
had  15  miUion  square  miles  of  rain  forest.  Now  only  6.2  million 

square  miles  are  left 


Several  times  a  week, 
tappers  traverse  the 
rain  forest,  cutting 
a  long  scratch  in  the 
bark  of  each  rubber 
tree  and  propping  a 
tin  cup  in  the  crotch 
of  a  branch  to  collect 
the  latex  as  it  weeps. 
For  high-grade  rub- 
ber, the  latex  must  be 
treated  while  liquid, 
but  the  tapper  below 
peels  from  his  cup 
the  congealed  latex 
that  makes  the  cheap- 
est grade  of  rubber 


But  his  oppiuionts  wciv  not  so  i.i\il.  In  May 
l'-'8iS,  two  tLvniij;o  rubbor  tappors  p.irticipiiting  in  ii 
pcacetiil  demonstration  were  shot  by  a  pair  of 
hired  gunmen.  In  June,  Ivair  Higino  de  Almeida, 
a  member  of  Mendes's  union,  was  shot  dead.  hi 
September,  another  tapper  fell.  And  now,  as  Mendes 
sat  slapping  dominoes  on  the  table  with  his  guards  - 
he  was  winning  as  usual  -  two  men  were  slowly 
creeping  into  the  flimsily  fenced  backyard. 

This  was  not  their  first  visit  to  that  yard.  Hidden 
in  the  bushes  near  where  the  river  curled  around 
this  side  of  town,  two  small  areas  of  grass  had  been 
crushed  where  they  had  been  camping  on  and  off 
for  days,  patiently  waiting.  Cigarette  butts  and 
spilled  fnniihn  -  a  baked  tlour  of  ground  manioc 
root  that  is  a  staple  starch  in  the  Amazon  -  littered 
the  taenia,  ambush.  Now  the  men  settled  down  to 
wait  once  more,  crouching  on  a  pile  of  bricks  behind 
a  palm  tree  thirty  feet  from  Mendes's  back  door. 
They  were  adept  at  being  quiet,  perhaps  from  their 
experience  stalking  game  in  the  forest.  No  chickens 
clucked,  and  the  many  dogs  in  the  neighborhood 
did  not  so  much  as  growl. 

In  the  rain  forests  of  the  western  Amazon,  the 
threat  of  violent  death  hangs  in  the  air  like 
mist  after  a  tropical  rain.  It  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  ecosystem,  just  like  the  scorpions  and  snakes 
cached  in  the  leafy  canopy  that  floats  over  the  forest 
like  a  seamless  green  circus  tent.  People  from  the 
Amazon  say  that  the  trouble  always  starts  during 
the  burning  season,  a  peri- 
od of  two  months  or  so  be- 
tween the  two  natural  cli- 
matic seasons  of  the  region 
-  the  dry  and  the  wet.  By 
then,  the  equatorial  sun  has 
baked  the  last  moisture 
out  of  the  brush,  grass,  and 
felled  trees,  and  the  people 
of  the  Amazon  -  some- 
times Indians  and  rubber 
tappers,  but  most  often 
wealthy  ranchers  and  small 
farmers  -  set  their  world 
on  fire.  The  fires  clear  the 
clogged  fields  of  freshly 
deforested  land  and,  in 
disintegrating  vegetation, 
put  a  few  of  the  nutrients 
essential  for  plant  growth 
back  into  the  impoverished 
soil.  The  burning  season  is 
the  time  before  the  return 
of  the  daily  downpours 
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that  give  the  r.ini  toresl  its  name. 

The  trouble  arises  when  one  man's  fires  threat- 
en another  man's  livelihood.  Most  often,  that  hap- 
pens when  one  of  the  hundreds  of  ranchers  or 
speculators  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  region's 
cheap  land  acquires  the  title  to  property  that  is  the 
home  of  people  who  have  squatted  there  legally  - 
sometimes  for  decades.  Often  the  new  titles  are  ac- 
quired through  fraud  or  coercion.  And  because  the 
most  efficient  way  to  reinforce  a  claim  to  land  in 
the  Amazon  is  to  cut  down  the  forest  and  burn  it, 
the  new  landlords  do  just  that.  Or  they  loose  their 
cattle,  which  make  quick  work  of  the  settler's 
crops.  If  that  does  not  work,  they  send  out  their 
pi:itolciws  to  burn  the  families  out  of  their  shacks 
or,  if  they  resist,  to  shoot  them  down. 

The  only  thing  that  has  prevented  the  Amazon 
River  basin  and  its  people  from  being  totally  over- 
run is  its  sheer  size  and  daunting  character.  It  is 
a  shallow  bowl  covering  3.6  million  square  miles, 
twice  the  expanse  of  India.  An  average  of  eight  feet 
of  rain  falls  here  each  year,  inundating  great 
stretches  of  forest,  turning  roads  into  bogs,  and 
providing  vast  breeding  grounds  for  malarial  mos- 
quitoes. The  water  drains  eastward  through  a  fan- 
like network  of  streams  and  rivers  that  together 
disgorge  170  billion  gallons  of  water  each  hour  into 
the  Atlantic  -  eleven  times  the  flow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Besides  producing  this  riverine  sea,  the 
deluge  also  nourishes  the  largest  stretch  of  rain  for- 
est left  on  Earth.  Rising  from  a  dank  forest  floor  -  a 
seething  mat  of  decomposition  and  decay  -  dense 
stands  of  trees  support  a  verdant  canopy  of  foliage, 
fruits,  and  flowers.  Innumerable  species  of  animal 
and  microbial  life  have  found  niches  in  which  to 
flourish,  all  intricately  interdependent. 

One  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  plant  species  in 
the  forest  is  a  tree  with  a  smooth  trunk  that  pro- 
duces a  white  fluid  in  a  reticulation  of  tubules  be- 
neath its  bark.  Its  local  name  is  seringueira;  bota- 
nists call  it  Hcveci  brnsiliensis.  Its  common  name  is 
the  rubber  tree.  The  fluid  is  thought  to  protect  the 
tree  from  invasions  of  boring  pests  by  gumming 
up  the  insects'  mouth  parts.  This  same  fluid,  con- 
gealed and  properly  processed,  has  remarkable 
qualities  of  resilience,  water  resistance,  and  insula- 
tion to  the  flow  of  electricity  -  all  of  which  made  it 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  raw  materials  of  the 
industrial  revolution. 

It  was  this  substance,  called  latex,  that  lured  the 
grandfathers  of  Chico  Mendes  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  men  to  the  Amazon  rain  forest  in 
two  waves  over  the  past  120  years.  Called  serin- 
guciros,  these  men  settled  in  the  forests  around  the 
ports  like  Xapuri  and  worked  in  solitude,  fighting 
to  make  a  life  from  the  living  forest  -  and  fighting 
to  free  themselves  from  bosses  who  saw  to  it  that 
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Along  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  most 
rubber  tappers  live 
in  houses  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  pax- 
iuba  palm,  which  is 
cut  with  a  machete 
and  pounded  into 
slats  for  flooring  and 
siding. 


thev  remained  enslaved  hv  their  debts.  Recently, 
as  outsiders  intent  on  destroying  the  forest  began 
to  invade  the  Amazon,  the  scriii^ueiros  had  to  fight 
once  again.  This  time,  they  were  fighting  to  save 
their  homes,  their  livelihood,  and  the  rain  forest 
around  them. 

In  leading  this  struggle  to  preserve  the  Ama- 
zon, Chico  Mendes  had  made  a  lot  of  trouble 
for  a  lot  of  powerful  people.  He  was  to  the 
ranchers  of  the  Amazon  what  Cesar  Chavez  was  to 
the  citrus  kings  of  California,  what  Lech  Walesa 
was  to  the  shipyard  managers  of  Gdansk.  The  Xa- 
puri  Rural  Workers  Union,  which  Mendes  helped 
found  in  1977,  regularly  sent  swarms  of  demon- 
strators to  thwart  the  ranchers'  chain  saw  crews. 
The  rural  workers  had  driven  two  of  Brazil's 
biggest  ranchers  clear  out  of  Acre.  With  his  aggres- 
sive tactics  and  affable,  plain-talking  style,  Mendes 
had  then  attracted  the  attention  of  American  envi- 
ronmentalists, who  invited  him  to  Washington  and 
Miami  to  help  them  convince  the  international 
development  banks  to  suspend  loans  that  were  al- 
lowing Brazil  to  pave  the  roads  leading  into  the 
Amazon.  Mendes  made  friends  abroad,  but  he  made 
more  enemies  at  home. 

One  of  his  most  dangerous  foes  was  Darly  Alves 
da  Silva,  a  rancher  who  had  come  north  to  Acre 


from  the  state  of  Parana  in  1974.  Alves  lived  on  a 
10,000-acre  ranch  with  his  wife,  three  mistresses, 
thirty  children,  and  a  dozen  or  so  cowboys,  most  of 
whom  the  tappers  considered  little  more  than 
hired  killers.  The  Alves  clan  had  threatened  Mendes 
many  times,  and  more  than  one  attempt  had  been 
made  on  his  life.  But  this  time  was  different.  With 
his  empntes,  Mendes  had  prevented  the  Alveses 
from  taking  possession  of  a  tract  of  forest  that  Dar- 
ly wanted  to  add  to  his  holdings  and  convert  to 
pasture.  The  cuipatcf  were  a  frustration,  but  what 
really  infuriated  Darly  was  that  Mendes  had  forced 
him  and  his  brother  Alvarino  into  hiding  back  in 
September,  after  a  lawyer  working  with  the  tap- 
pers found  a  fifteen-year-old  arrest  warrant  from 
the  family's  days  in  the  south. 

Darly  swore  that  this  was  the  last  time  Mendes 
would  ever  bother  him.  "No  one  has  ever  bested 
me,"  he  told  a  friend.  "And  Chico  wants  to  do  that." 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  latter  half  of  December, 
the  threats  against  Mendes  had  been  replaced  with 
death  pronouncements.  "Threat"  implies  that 
death  is  only  a  possibility;  in  Mendes's  case,  immi- 
nent death  was  a  near  inevitability.  Mendes  told 
his  brother  Zuza  about  a  series  of  ominous  tele- 
phone calls  to  the  union  hall  and  his  neighbor's 
house  (Mendes  did  not  have  his  own  telephone). 
"Zuza,"  he  said,  "you  watch  out  because  things 
are  getting  very  hot.  I  have  a  feeling  I'm  not  going 
to  make  it  to  Christmas." 
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Mi'iidt's  iind  his  guards  finished  their 
Joiiiiiiii  g.iino  iind  ninved  tn  the  front 
nt  Iho  room  to  catch  thi'  end  ot  d  soap 
opera  on  television.  Everyone  jumped  sUghtiy  each 
time  a  seed  pod  dropped  onto  the  tile  roof  from  the 
huge  Iviijainin  tree  that  took  up  most  of  the  small 
front  yard  and  overhung  the  house.  Finally,  dinner 
was  ready,  ll/.amar  set  out  a  platter  of  fish  and  pots 
of  beans  and  rice. 

By  now,  the  insect  symphony  outside  had 
reached  fortissimo,  a  layered  blend  of  high-pitched 
hums  and  creaks  and  rattles  that  muffled  human 
speech.  Ilzamar  took  her  plate  to  the  front  room  to 
eat  with  the  children.  Even  though  he  was  wearing 
only  a  pair  of  white  shorts,  Mendes  was  hot  and 
uncomfortable.  Telling  everyone  else  to  eat,  he  threw 
a  towel  over  his  shoulder  anci  opened  the  back 
door  to  head  to  the  outhouse  to  splash  down  with 
cold  water.  The  powder  blue  towel,  decorated  with 
a  rainbow  and  musical  notes,  had  been  a  birthday 
present. 

As  he  had  many  times  before,  Mendes  mut- 
tered about  how  dark  it  was  in  back.  He  had  talked 
to  friends  about  stringing  a  new  wire  for  an  out- 
door light  bulb;  someone  had  cut  the  wire  the  last 
time  they  tried  it.  They  had  agreed  to  do  it  amauhd, 
tomorrow  -  a  word  that  is  heard  often  in  the  drain- 
ing heat  of  the  Amazon.  Grumbling  as  he  shut  the 
door,  he  went  into  the  bedroom  and  picked  up  the 
small  black  flashhlight  with  the  high-intensity 
beam  that  had  been  a  gift  from  Mary  Allegretti,  an 
anthropologist  from  the  south  who  had  worked 
with  him  for  years,  trying  to  help  the  rubber  tappers. 

Opening  the  door  once  again,  Mendes  flicked 
on  the  flashlight.  The  narrow  beam  swept  the 
darkness.  It  is  possible  that  he  saw  the  two  figures 
crouched  by  the  palm  tree  in  the  corner  opposite 
the  outhouse.  But  no  one  will  ever  know,  because 
in  that  instant  one  of  the  men  pulled  the  trigger  on 
a  .20-gauge  shotgun. 

In  the  darkness,  the  light  blue  towel  must  have 
made  a  good  target.  That  is  exactly  where  the  load 
of  buckshot  struck.  A  tight  pattern  of  sixty  pellets 
buried  themselves  in  Mendes's  right  shoulder  and 
chest  and  sent  him  tottering  back  into  the  kitchen. 
He  screamed  once  and  said  no  more. 

The  funeral  of  Chico  Mendes  was  held  on 
Christmas  Day.  Through  what  the  tappers  call  radio 
cipo  -  vine  radio,  the  rain  forest  version  of  the  grape- 
vine -  word  of  the  murder  quickly  spread.  Hundreds 
of  rubber  tappers  hiked  for  many  hours  through 
the  rain  forest  to  attend  the  wake  and  funeral.  On 
Saturday  night  the  church  bell  again  rang  a  call  to 
mass;  one  by  one,  the  rubber  tappers  filed  past 
Mendes's  body  and  spoke  of  how  he  had  changed 
their  lives.  Hour  after  hour  they  shuffled  by,  and 
the  singing  of  hymns  went  on  into  the  evening. 


* 

By  Christmas  morning,  more  than  a  thousand 
people  had  crowded  around  the  church.  The  rains 
had  returned  in  force,  drenching  the  mourners  who 
followed  the  casket  to  the  cemetery  on  the  road 
leading  out  of  town.  At  the  head  of  the  cortege,  a 
young  man  studying  for  the  priesthood  held  aloft 
a  wooden  cross  with  a  painted  portrait  of  Mendes 
fastened  to  the  middle.  The  painting  had  been 
done  in  1987,  the  year  Mendes  first  traveled  abroad 
and  began  to  make  headlines  for  his  environmental 
work.  In  the  painting,  his  mustache  and  hair  are 
carefully  coiffed  and  pure  black.  There  are  no  wor- 
ry lines  around  his  smiling  eyes.  He  is  wearing  the 
first  suit  he  ever  owned,  the  one  he  wore  on  his 
flrst  trip  abroad.  It  had  been  in  a  batch  of  clothing 
sent  from  Italy  for  the  poor  of  Xapuri. 

Along  with  the  hundreds  of  rubber  tappers  and 
small  farmers  in  the  procession  were  dozens  of 
Mendes's  friends  from  the  other  Brazil.  The  funeral 
brought  together  the  two  sides  of  his  life  -  the  peo- 
ple from  the  forest  and  those  from  the  outside, 
who  had  found  in  this  simple  rubber  tapper  an  in- 
dispensable ally.  Mary  Allegretti,  Mendes's  flrst 
friend  from  the  world  outside  the  forest,  had  flown 
down  from  New  York  City,  forcing  her  way  onto  a 
booked  flight  to  get  to  Xapuri  on  time.  Now  she 
stood  holding  her  umbrella  over  Ilzamar  and  the 
children,  although  it  had  little  effect  in  the  driving 
downpour.  A  contingent  of  labor  leaders,  celebrities, 
and  leftist  politicians  from  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  had 
flown  up  for  the  funeral,  headed  by  Luis  Inacio  da 
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Chico  Mendes  and  the  rubber  tappers 

were  simply  another  endangered  species,  as  much  a  part 

of  the  ecosystem  as  the  trees  they  tapped 
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Silva,  better  known  as  Lula,  the  gravel-voiced  so- 
cialist who  later  came  close  to  gaining  the  presi- 
dency of  Brazil.  Surrounding  the  crowd  were 
dozens  of  journalists,  many  from  overseas.  An  in- 
ternational version  of  vine  radio  had  efficiently 
disseminated  the  news  of  the  killing. 

^M     he  murder  of  Chico  Mendes  might  well 
^m     have  been  an  unremarkable  event.  He 
^1     was  the  fifth  rural  union  president  mur- 
dered in  Brazil  that  year,  and  just  a  week  later  an- 
other president  of  a  rural  union,  in  eastern  Brazil, 
was  blasted  in  the  face  with  a  shotgun  in  front  of 
his  family.  But  over  the  previous  three  years, 
Mendes's  close  relationship  with  environmental- 
ists, labor  organizers,  and  human-rights  advocates 
from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  Europe  had  fo- 
cused increased  attention  on  the  struggle  of  the 
rubber  tappers.  His  einpntes  and  organizing  skills 
had  brought  him  awards  from  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program,  the  Gaia  Foundation,  and 
other  groups.  As  a  result,  this  murder  deep  in  the 
Amazon  rain  forest  -  where  it  once  took  three 
weeks  for  news  to  travel  down  river  -  instantly  be- 
came an  international  story,  making  the  front  page 
of  newspapers  around  the  world. 

The  significance  of  his  murder  was  further  am- 
plified by  the  disturbing  environmental  anomalies 
of  1988.  The  scorching  summer  in  the  Unitecl  States 
that  year  had  motivated  politicians  and  the  media 
for  the  first  time  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
greenhouse  effect:  the  theory  that  billions  of  tons 
of  gases  released  each  year  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels  and  forests  are  trapping  solar  energy  in  the 
atmosphere  and  disastrously  warming  the  planet. 
And  just  as  the  heat  was  breaking  records  and  fires 
were  ravaging  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  tele- 
vision networks  got  detailed  satellite  photographs 
of  the  Amazon  burning  season  -  thousands  of  fires 
burning  simultaneously.  It  almost  felt  as  if  the  heat 
and  smoke  generated  in  the  forests  were  being 
inhaled  on  the  baking  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  York. 

Then  came  the  slaying  of  Chico  Mendes.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  dozens  of  television  crews, 
photographers,  and  reporters  from  around  the 
world  would  take  the  six-hour,  four-stop  flight  from 
Sao  Paulo  to  Rio  Branco,  the  capital  of  Acre,  then 
bounce  for  four  more  hours  along  the  rutted,  dusty, 
partially  paved  road  to  Xapuri.  Mendes's  house  was 
turned  into  a  small  museum,  and  the  guest  book 
filled  with  a  thousand,  then  two  thousand,  then  - 
by  the  end  of  the  dry  season  of  1989  -  four  thousand 
names. 

Visitors  who  stayed  long  enough  to  walk  for  a 


time  in  the  surrounding  forest  discovered  the 
bounty  of  the  ecosystem  that  Mendes  had  died  de- 
fending. It  was  a  place  of  spectacular  diversity  and 
vitality.  Turn  over  a  log  and  find  fifty  species  of 
beetle.  Survey  an  acre  and  find  100  species  of  but- 
terfly. In  the  Amazon,  one  type  of  rubber  tree  has 
exploding  fruit  that  flings  seeds  twenty  yards; 
three-toed  sloths  harbor  dozens  of  species  of  in- 
sects and  algae  in  their  matted  fur;  river  porpoises 
are  cotton-candy  pink.  It  was  a  living  pharmacy 
that  scientists  had  only  just  begun  to  explore.  A 
fourth  of  all  prescription  drugs  contain  ingredients 
derived  from  tropical  plants  -  malaria  drugs  and 
anesthetics  and  antibiotics  and  more  -  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Amazon's  plants  had  been 
studied. 

It  became  clear  to  outsiders  that  the  murder 
was  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  crime:  the  unbridled 
destruction  of  the  last  great  reservoir  of  biological 
diversity  on  Earth.  Just  a  few  centuries  ago,  the 
planet  had  15  million  square  miles  of  rain  forest,  an 
area  five  times  that  of  the  contiguous  United  States. 
Now  three  Americas'  worth  of  rain  forest  were 
gone,  with  just  6.2  million  square  miles  left.  A  third 
of  the  remaining  rain  forest  was  in  the  Amazon 
basin,  and  over  the  past  decade  alone,  chain  saws 
and  fires  had  consumed  about  10  percent  of  it  - 
an  area  twice  the  size  of  California. 

The  aggression  against  the  forest  was  therefore 
a  many-layered  tragedy,  causing  human  deaths, 
killing  millions  of  trees  and  other  organisms,  and 
resulting  in  the  extinction  of  several  species  of  plant 
and  animal  life  each  day  -  most  of  which  had  not 
even  been  noticed,  let  alone  catalogued  or  studied. 
In  some  ways,  Chico  Mendes  and  the  rubber  tap- 
pers were  simply  another  endangered  species,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  ecosystem  as  the  trees  they 
tapped,  the  birds  in  the  branches,  or  the  ants  un- 
derfoot. 

But  the  tappers  were  a  species  that  was  fighting 
back.  ED 
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his  book,  The  Burning  Season:  The  Murder  of  Chico 
Mendes  and  the  Fight  for  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest, 
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summer.  It  is  reprinted  with  permission.  Copyright 
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Working  It 
Out  in  Wood 
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Jim  Kirkpatrick  '1^ 

makes  a  living  -  barely  - 

by  making  beautiful  furniture 


T: 


his  is  a  woodworker's  ambition:  to  sit,  eat, 
and  sleep  on  solid  wood  furniture  of  his  or 
her  own  making.  Nothing  should  be  faked:  no  par- 
ticle board  disguised  as  solid  wood,  no  paint  spat- 
ters imitating  distress. 

Here  is  the  ambition  realized:  Jim  Kirkpatrick 
'75,  woodworker,  sleeps  on  his  hickory  bedstead, 
eats  at  his  oak  trestle  table,  and  sits  in  a  Queen 
Anne  chair  he  constructed  as  a  practice  piece  -  a 
chair  so  full  of  curves  that  there's  not  one  straight 
stick  in  it. 

In  his  house  he  has  a  two-drawer  filing  cabinet 
made  of  cherry  with  walnut  trim.  The  sides  and 
top  were  cut  from  one  long  board  so  that  the  grain 
goes  up,  over,  and  down  without  a  break  -  a  detail 
we  almost  never  notice  when  it's  right,  like  words 
spelled  correctly  or  plaids  matched  at  a  seam,  but 
a  detail  that  screams  for  attention  when  it's  miss- 
ing or  wrong.  His  bookcases,  too,  are  made  that 
way,  and  he  cuts  the  fronts  for  side-by-side  dresser 


^ 


drawers  from  the  same  board. 

"I  paint  with  grain,"  Kirkpatrick  says.  Any 
time  he  makes  a  door  -  the  front  door  for  a  house 
or  a  cabinet  door  -  he  puts  straight-grained  wood 
in  the  frame  and  figured  wood  in  the  panels;  the 
other  way  around,  he  says,  would  be  "visual  gib- 
berish." 

Kirkpatrick  has  earned  his  living  as  a  self- 
employed  furniture  builder  for  thirteen  of  the  fif- 
teen years  since  he  graduated  from  Brown,  mak- 
ing to  order  beds,  chairs,  desks,  dressers,  dining 
tables,  coffee  tables,  nightstands,  music  stands, 
display  cabinets,  entertainment  centers,  buffets, 
quilt  frames,  cradles,  the  front  doors  of  houses  - 
even  a  staircase  once  -  in  cherry,  walnut,  oak,  ash, 
and  occasionally  mahogany  or  hickory.  Most  of 
what  he's  made  will  easily  outlive  the  owners. 
Last  year,  his  best  in  the  business,  he  netted 
$15,000. 

If  his  life  had  turned  out  conventionally,  like 
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the  lives  of  some  of  the  other  professors'  kids  in 
Chiipol  1  lill.  North  Ctirolinti,  at  thirtv-seven  he 
might  bo  teaching  reconstructive  surgery  or  spe- 
cializing in  legal  appeals  -  a  white-collar  piaster 
craftsman. 

As  a  woodworker,  Kirkpatrick  is  mostlv 
self-taught.  People  who  cie\  ise  their  own  tech- 
niques spend  a  lot  of  time  rein\enting  the  wheel. 
Wouldn't  it  be  c'juicker  for  a  woodworker  making 
his  first  Queen  Anne  chair  to  get  the  patterns  and 
measurements  for  those  extravagantly  curved 
legs  from  a  book?  Jim  Kirkpatrick's  answer  to 
that  is,  "I  worked  it  all  out  myself.  I  read  a  lot  of 
books  to  get  the  basic  seat  depth  and  width  for 
that  era.  But  the  leg  shapes  and  curves?  Com- 
pletely mine." 

It  took  him  four  or  five  tries,  working  in  pop- 
lar, to  get  the  leg  right.  Doing  things  the  hard  way, 
he  explains,  is  "what  I  do.  This  work  is  mine.  Part 
of  mv  soul  gets  in\'olved  in  every  piece.  It  wouldn't 
thrill  me  the  way  it  thrills  me  if  1  worked  from  a 
set  of  measurements." 

After  a  while,  a  persistent  theme  emerges  in  his 
conversation:  the  person  who  works  roery  problem 
out  for  himself  knows  he  can  always  find  an 
answer  within  himself. 

Kirkpatrick  has  an  eye  for  curves.  "I  love  long, 
flowing  curves  in  dancing,"  he  says,  "and  I  love 
long  flowing  curves  in  furniture."  He  conceived  of 
a  pedestal  table  with  legs  that  would  appear  to 
flow  upward  into  the  post  on  a  continuous  curve, 
instead  of  meeting  it  straight  on,  as  is  customary. 
The  problem  with  such  a  leg  would  be  the  thin- 
ness of  the  wood  at  the  top  of  the  curve,  where  it's 
shaved  nearly  to  nothing.  Kirkpatrick's  solution 
was  to  set  the  leg  deep  in  the  post,  using  a  combi- 


nation dovetail  and  dado.  Although  the  curve 
appears  extremely  relined,  it  is  supported  by  the 
hefty  wood  hidden  inside  the  joint. 

His  signature  is  lightness.  His  furniture  is 
solid,  but  it  never  looks  massive.  When  he  rounds 
the  edges  of  a  one-and-a-quarter-inch-thick  table- 
top,  it  appears  so  sleek  that  a  skeptical  customer 
can  be  forgiven  for  secretly  checking  the  dimen- 
sion at  home.  While  he  knows  the  aesthetic  effect 
he  wants  to  achieve  in  a  piece  of  furniture,  until 
recently  he  felt  uncomfortable  acknowledging  his 
artistic  talent.  Design  school  and  furniture  as  art, 
made  for  galleries,  exist  in  a  different  world.  "I'm 
not  of  that  world,"  he  says,  "but  I  want  to  flirt 
with  it  a  little." 

Recognition  has  begun  to  come  Kirkpatrick's 
way.  In  the  fall  of  1989,  he  spent  a  month  teaching 
furniture  design  and  building  at  the  Penland 
School  in  Penland,  North  Carolina.  In  that  presti- 
gious school  for  crafts,  the  teachers  are  masters.  If 
Penland  were  the  university  where  his  father 
taught,  Jim  Kirkpatrick  would  be  a  new,  young 
full  professor. 


A  few  years  ago  Jim  Kirkpatrick  bought  a 
house  near  his  shop  in  rural  Alamance 
County,  twenty  miles  west  of  Chapel  Hill.  (Chapel 
Hill,  where  he  grew  up,  now  has  the  highest  medi- 
an new  home  prices  in  all  of  North  Carolina.)  He 
lives  in  the  unincorporated  community  of  Eli 
Whitney  -  gas  station-convenience  store,  recre- 
ation building,  feed  mill,  Softball  diamond,  and 
Tri-County  Veterinary  Service  -  at  the  crossroads 
of  Old  Greensboro  Highway  and  NC  87.  His  farm- 
ing neighbors  supplement  their  livelihood  from 
the  land  with  jobs  an  hour  away,  in 
cities  synonymous  with  furniture  and 
textiles.  Jim  makes  the  half-hour  drive 
to  Chapel  Hill  for  business  and  for  Fri- 
day night  New  England-style  contra 
dances,  but  it's  too  far  for  casual  trips. 
He  grows  a  vegetable  garden  behind 
the  house.  Farm  fields  abut  his  yard, 
and  on  nights  with  no  moon,  the  dark- 
ness is  overwhelming.  A  visitor  from 
town  can  stand  outside  alone  and  imag- 
ine night  on  the  Great  Plains.  It  takes 
some  getting  used  to. 

Kirkpatrick  Woodworks  occupies 
a  shop  building  five  miles  away.  Al- 
though he  lives  alone  and  works  with- 
out employees,  Kirkpatrick  usually  has 
company  at  the  shop:  he  shares  owner- 
ship of  the  3,000-squa re-foot  building 
and  shop  tools  with  Rex  McCall,  builder 
of  kitchen  cabinets.  Their  work  space 
could  not  look  less  like  public  televi- 
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sion's  version  of  an  old-time  woodwright's  shop: 
there  are  no  wooden  posts  and  beams,  no  shaving 
horses,  no  antique  molding  planes  in  boxwood 
bodies,  no  hand-powered  lathes.  The  metal  build- 
ing with  its  concrete  floor  was  erected  in  one  week, 
and  three-phase  electric  service  powers  the  big 
planer,  routers,  saws,  and  lathes  that  Jim  has  bought 
secondhand  over  the  years  from  the  nearby  High 
Point  furniture  factories. 

When  the  machines  are  running,  people  yell  if 
they  have  something  to  say.  On  a  wooden  loft 
above  the  shop  floor  Kirkpatrick  stores  his  lumber, 
stacks  of  rough  boards  concealing  the  gorgeous 
color  and  figure  they  later  will  reveal  under  eight 
coats  of  tung  oil,  hand-rubbed.  The  shop  is  heated 
by  a  woodburning  stove  that  consumes  all  hard- 
wood scrap,  no  matter  how  exotic  or  beautiful.  To 
an  outsider  the  fascination  of  this  place  is  big 
machines  and  work  in  progress  all  over  the  floor. 
But  it  isn't  picturesque.  And  there  is  no  indoor 
toilet. 

Yet  out  of  the  metallic  din  come  tables  in  cher- 
ry and  walnut,  one-of-a-kind  display  cabinets, 
dressers,  and  bookcases  that  quietly  assert  their 
presence  in  a  room.  These  are  not  investments  too 
valuable  to  serve  a  pizza  on  or  keep  your  socks  in, 
but  highly  crafted  pieces  meant  to  be  used. 

Jim  Kirkpatrick's  father,  Charles,  was  a  market- 
ing professor  at  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na's business  school.  His  mother,  Erma,  is  a  quilt- 
maker  of  note,  a  contributor  to  North  Carolina 
Quilts  (published  by  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press,  1988).  Jim's  parents  didn't  tell  him 


what  they  expecteci  him  to  be  when  he 
grew  up.  He  says  they  trusted  their  chil- 
dren to  make  their  own  decisions. 

He  entered  Brown  in  1971,  interested 
in  psychology  and  psychotherapy.  It 
was  the  heyday  of  the  New  Curriculum. 
In  lieu  of  a  traditional  major,  Kirk- 
patrick designed  his  own  program  of 
study  in  psychology,  anthropology,  and 
religion.  He  called  it  "Between  Man  and 
Man,"  a  title  borrowed  from  the  theolo- 
gian Martin  Buber.  After  the  first  year, 
his  interest  in  becoming  a  psychothera- 
pist waned.  In  his  senior  year,  however, 
he  says  "it  all  came  together,"  and  he 
left  Brown  with  a  philosophy  for  living. 

In  1975,  new  graduates  still  hitch- 
hiked through  Europe  and  Asia,  joined 
VISTA,  or  farmed  on  communes.  Grad 
school  and  a  profession  could  wait. 
Kirkpatrick  returned  to  Chapel  Hill 
without  a  career  plan,  but  with  the 
promise  of  a  job  in  a  greenhouse.  It  fell 
through.  To  fill  the  time,  he  signed  up  for  a  short 
woociworking  course  offered  bv  the  local  technical 
college  -  his  first  and  only  formal  training  -  and 
then  took  what  he  thought  would  be  a  temporary 
job  in  a  cabinet  shop. 

What  hooked  him  on  woodworking  wasn't  the 
course  or  the  job,  but  an  object  of  his  own  creation 
-  a  walnut  jewelry  chest  he  made  as  a  wedding 
gift  for  two  friends  from  Brown.  When  the  jewelry 
box  was  finished,  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it. 
He  thought  it  was  pretty,  he  knew  it  was  well 
built,  and  the  best  part  was,  lie  had  done  it.  Kirk- 
patrick said  to  himself  then,  "Anything  that  makes 
me  feel  like  this,  I've  got  to  stick  with."  Eor  the 
next  year  he  went  at  woodworking  heart  and  soul, 
making  presents  for  everyone  in  his  spare  time.  He 
continued  to  work  for  wages  at  the  cabinet  shop, 
but  after  fifteen  months  he  was  ready  to  move  on. 
Conventional  wisdom  on  starting  a  business  is 
to  let  somebody  else  pay  for  your  training.  You 
stay  on  your  employer's  payroll  imtil  you  have  the 
skills  to  produce  your  product  or  service  -  then 
cut  loose.  Jim  Kirkpatrick  paid  for  most  of  his  own 
on-the-job  training  in  woodworking  and  business. 
In  his  first  three  years  on  his  own,  he  took  home 
$4,000  a  year.  To  reduce  his  overhead  he  shared 
rented  space  and  tools  with  other  woodworkers. 
Finally,  Kirkpatrick  and  McCall  and  one  other 
woodworker  scraped,  borrowed,  and  pooled  the 
funds  to  set  up  a  shop  of  their  own. 

But  how  to  make  money  at  woodworking  -  the 
eternal  question.  After  seven  years  of  custom 
work,  averaging  twenty  pieces  a  year  and  taking 
home  $10,000  at  best,  Kirkpatrick  wondered  how 
he  would  ever  have  the  means  to  buy  a  house  or 
have  a  family.  Custom  craftsmen  can  seldom 
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charge  for  all  of  their  time  -  except  the  very  few 
who  work  for  the  very  rich. 

He  thought  it  might  be  time  to  try  limited  pro- 
duction of  standardized  pieces. 

Kirkpatrick  designed  and  made  an  elegant 
music  stand  completely  of  wood,  including  the 
screws  to  adjust  its  height  and  angle.  Offered  at 
$250  in  cherry  and  $275  in  walnut,  it  became  his 
first  attempt  at  production  work  and  at  concentrat- 
ed marketing.  He  typed  mailing  lists  into  a  com- 
puter, printed  a  brochure,  contacted  chamber 
music  groups,  and  donated  two  stands  as  premi- 
ums in  the  local  on-air  fund  drive  for  public  radio. 
If  there  was  a  significant  market,  he  never  found  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  music  stand  proved  too 
labor-intensive  to  produce  profitably  at  the  price. 

Kirkpatrick  gave  production  another  shot  with 
a  simpler  product:  white  oak  garden  benches. 
They  seemed  like  a  good  idea.  Teak  benches  were 
being  sold  in  national  catalogues;  gardening  was 
on  the  upswing;  and  white  oak  was  durable  and 
politically  acceptable  to  customers  worried  about 
destruction  of  tropical  rain  forests.  At  the  height  of 
bench  production  he  had  three  employees  (who, 
he  says,  made  more  money  than  he  did)  and  spent 
his  time  managing  the  work  flow  and  marketing 


the  product.  The  bi'iuhes  didn't  catch  on.  When 
even  his  custom  work  drii'd  up,  he  had  to  let  ev- 
eryone go.  He  had  been  in  business  eleven  years 
and  was  exhausted.  I  le  thought  about  c]uitting. 


In  the  tall  of  148H,  for  the  second  time  in  his 
working  life,  Jim  Kirkpatrick  went  on  someone 
else's  payroll.  He  lasted  three  months  as  an  em- 
ployee. "I  hate  working  for  somebody  else,"  he 
says.  "It  doesn't  matter  who  it  is.  One  thing  that 
motivates  me  to  work  hard  is  that  the  work  is 
mine.  I  like  being  responsible  to  myself.  I  like 
being  in  control." 

In  1989,  he  went  back  to  custom  woodworking, 
newly  inspired.  He  works  without  employees  now 
-  he  designs,  builds,  and  sweeps  the  floor.  It  is  the 
right  balance  of  craft  and  management,  at  least  for 
the  time  being. 

The  real  money  in  woodworking  is  in  commer- 
cial jobs,  such  as  oval  conference  tables  the  size  of 
skating  rinks.  Kirkpatrick  prefers  residential  furni- 
ture, because  he  likes  the  clients  and  because  most 
resiciential  pieces  are  small  enough  for  him  to 
build  alone.  But  he  has  built  church  furniture  - 
pews,  lectern,  font,  and  chair  -  for  a  chapel  on  an 
island  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Recently  he 
constructed  the  entrance  for  a  fancy  subdivision, 
consisting  of  two  forty-eight-foot  sections  of  fence 
with  a  sixteen-foot  serpentine  curve  in  the  middle 
of  each.  He  loved  the  curves. 

What's  new,  he  says,  after  years  of  self-suffi- 
ciency is  his  desire  for  community  with  other 
woodworkers  and  designers.  "My  sense  of  design 
has  come  from  working  with  material,"  he  says. 
"With  me  it's  all  intuitive.  I  like  that  it's  intuitive. 
The  problem,  though,  is  that  there's  so  much  to 
learn.  It's  hard  working  in  isolation.  I  need  collab- 
orators. That's  why  I  was  so  excited  about  going  to 
Penland." 

Why  should  the  parts  of  his  life  be  so  much  in 
harmony  now?  Why  does  Kirkpatrick  feel  free, 
when  he  was  struggling  before?  He  says,  "There's 
a  way,  when  you're  in  sync  with  yourself  and  with 
the  world  around  you,  that  things  just  work  out. 
They  just  do."  (D 

Ginger  Travis  lives  in  North  Carolina,  where  she  U'rites 
at  a  cherry  wood  table  from  Kirkpatrick  Woodworks. 
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By  Susan  Howard-Groh 

Oil  August  20, 1790,  George  Washington  visited 
Broion  University  (then  called  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege). Two  hundred  years  later,  we  take  a  look 
back  at  that  historic  visit  and  at  the  speech  Wash- 
ington delivered  to  the  College.  The  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly  sent  journalist  Susan  Howard- 
Groh  back  through  the  decades  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  journal  entries  to  retrace  the  first  Pres- 
ident's steps. 


PROVIDENCE,   R.I.,    AUGUST    1/90 


Church  bells  rang,  a  cannon  boomed,  and  an 
excited  crowd  roared  as  the  ship  carrying 
President  George  Washington  and  his  party 
sailed  into  Providence  harbor.  Students  and 
officials  from  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown 
University)  stood  along  the  wharf,  ready  to 
welcome  the  man  who  had  led  the  fight  for 
America's  freedom.  They  weren't  alone.  The 
wharf  was  crowded  with  town  and  state  offi- 
cials, merchants,  shop  keepers,  constables, 
and  a  swarm  of  townspeople. 

The  United  Company  of  the  Train  of  Ar- 
tillery stood  at  attention,  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  polished  brass  buttons  picking  up 
the  hint  of  sunshine  that  broke  through  the 
cloudy  afternoon  sky.  The  steady  beat  of 
drums  and  the  lyrical  whistle  of  fifes  floated 
across  the  water  to  greet  the  man  the  towns- 
people affectionately  called  "Father."  Gover- 
nor Arthur  Fenner  was  so  anxious  to  offer 
his  respects  to  the  President  that  he  jumped 
aboard  the  ship  even  before  it  came  to  rest  at 
the  wharf. 

The  jubilation  lifted  the  spirits  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  and  his  party.  Their  pas- 
sage from  Newport  to  Providence  had  taken 
a  tedious  seven  hours.  But  that  was  behind 
them  now.  Ahead  were  food,  drink,  rest,  and 
celebration. 


Two  hundred  years  ago,   ^  * 
George  Washington  gave  Brown 
its  first  presidential  inspection 


Just  two  months  ago,  Klmdo  Island  bec.imt'  tho 
thirteenth  and  last  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
That  cleared  the  way  for  President  Washington  to 
\isit  Rhode  Island  C\illege  and  to  welcome  the 
newest  state  to  the  Union,  lie  had  refused  to  make 
a  presidential  stop  in  Rhode  Island  before  it  joined 
the  Union.  During  his  1789  tour  of  New  England 
he  snubbed  the  tinv  state,  which  had  been  dubbed 
"Rogue's  Island, "  because  state  leaders  refused  to 
ratify  a  Constitution  they  considered  "imperfect." 

But  as  Washington  greeted  the  governor,  and 
shook  the  hands  of  College  officials  and  other  dig- 
nitaries, it  was  apparent  he  was  eager  to  put  the 
discord  behind  him.  "Since  the  bond  of  Union  is 
now  complete,  and  we  once  more  consider  our- 
selves as  one  family,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  re- 
proaches will  cease  and  prejudices  be  done  away," 
he  said. 

Washington  was  anxious  for  the  College  to  play 
a  substantial  role  in  the  development  of  New  Eng- 
land and  in  the  teaching  of  new  ideas  so  important 
to  the  success  of  the  New  World.  He  was  also  eager 
to  acknowledge  the  role  the  College  had  already 
played.  Students  and  College  officials  were  strong- 
ly federalistic  during  Rhode  Island's  debate  over 
whether  to  join  the  Union.  In  fact,  one  of  the  Col- 
lege's officials.  Chancellor  Jabez  Bowen  (who  was 
also  Deputy  Governor),  was  a  leader  in  the  battle 
to  convince  Rhode  Islanders  to  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  formal  acknowledge- 
ments. Even  as  Washington  offered  greetings,  he 
was  swept  up  in  a  ticie  of  people,  lining  up  in  pre- 
assigned  positions  to  escort  him  to  his  lodgings. 
The  artillery  company  led  the  procession,  occasion- 
ally firing  their  muskets  to  announce  the  Presi- 
dent's arrival.  Washington  was  flanked  by  Gover- 
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nor  Tenner  and  Senator  Foster.  College  officials  fol- 
U)wed  behind,  along  with  the  gentlemen  who  had 
accompanied  the  President:  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York, 
and  several  members  of  C\)ngress. 

Washington,  with  shoulders  back  and  head 
held  high,  offered  smiles  and  greetings  to  onlook- 
ers lining  the  streets,  f'or  the  gentlemen  he  had 
quick  military  salutes.  For  the  ladies,  a  deep  bow 
from  the  waist,  a  tip  of  his  black,  tricornered  hat, 
and  a  friendly  "good  day."  When  he  finally 
reached  Mr.  Daggett's  Tavern,  the  President  re- 
viewed the  entire  procession  and  saluted  each  unit 
as  it  passed.  The  townspeople  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  he  went  inside. 

Washington  had  plans  to  visit  the  College  and 
his  acquaintance.  President  James  Manning,  the 
following  day.  In  preparation  for  that  visit,  and  for 
the  busy  day  ahead,  he  decided  to  go  to  bed  early 
so  he'd  be  well  rested.  But  as  he  drank  the  last  of 
his  tea  and  stood  to  say  goodnight  to  his  party. 
Colonel  Peck,  the  marshal  of  the  district,  walked 
in.  The  students  had  illuminated  the  College  to  cel- 
ebrate the  President's  visit,  he  told  Washington. 
"They  would  be  highly  flattered  if  you  should  visit 
them." 

The  President  had  made  a  habit  of  not  going 
out  at  night.  He  was  tired  and  it  was  raining  light- 
ly, but  he  accepted  the  students'  invitation.  He 
pulled  on  his  black  riding  boots,  asked  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  several  members  of  Congress  to  join 
him,  and  took  a  nocturnal  walk  up  the  hill  to  the 
College. 

As  Washington  and  his  party  approached  the 
campus,  they  were  greeted  by  a  spectacular  dis- 
play. Students  had  placed  lighted  candles  in  every 
window  of  the  four-story,  brick  College  Edifice. 
The  yellow  glow  of  candlelight  illuminated  the 
building's  high  windows,  spilling  warm  light  into 
the  dark  and  drizzly  night. 


.^ 


The  next  day,  when  the  rain  cleared,  students 
joined  Washington  and  his  entourage  on  a  lengthy 
walking  tour  of  the  town,  then  escorted  him  to  the 
campus  to  hear  an  address  by  President  Manning. 
During  the  Revolution,  Washington  and  Manning 
had  met  at  West  Point,  a  strategic  fort  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  General  Nathanael  Greene,  a  Rhode  Is- 
lander, had  introduced  them.  Now,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent setting.  Manning  offered  Washington  a  formal 
welcome  to  the  College  and  his  congratulations  on 
becoming  President  of  all  thirteen  United  States. 

Then,  in  the  harmonious  voice  and  eloquent 
style  for  which  he  was  well  known,  Manning  read 
these  words: 

"Though  among  the  last  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  advancement  to  that  dignified  and  important 
station  to  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  grateful 
country  has  called  you,  the  Corporation  of  Rhode 
Island  College  claim  to  be  among  the  first  in 
warmth  of  affection  for  your  person,  and  in  esteem 
for  your  public  character. 

".  .  .  Agitated  in  the  hour  of  doubtful  conflict, 
exulting  in  your  victories,  we  watched  your  foot- 
steps with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  Our  fervent 
supplications  to  Heaven,  that  you  might  be  fur- 
nished with  that  wisdom  and  prudence  necessary 
to  guide  us  to  freedom  and  independence,  have 
been  heard  and  most  graciously  answered. 


"For  the  preservation  of  this  freedom,  one  great 
object  still  commands  our  peculiar  attention  -  the 
education  of  our  youth.  Your  sentiments,  sir,  on 
this  subject,  'That  knowledge  is  in  every  country 
the  surest  public  basis  of  happiness,  and  the 
strongest  barrier  against  the  intruding  hand  of 
despotism,'  as  they  most  perfectly  accord  with 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  that  ever 
adorned  human  nature,  so  they  leave  no  room  to 
apprehend  you  will  refuse  the  wreath  with  which 
the  guardians  of  literature  would  entwine  your 
brow.  .  ." 

As  Manning  read.  President  Washington  stood 
quietly  in  a  portrait-like  pose,  one  foot  slightly 
ahead  of  the  other,  his  right  hand  tucked  between 
the  brass  buttons  midway  down  his  black  silk  vest. 
Although  not  formally  educated,  this  self-taught 
man  placed  a  high  value  on  schooling.  He  had  been 
concerned  that  young  Americans  were  going  back 
to  Europe  for  formal  education  and  were  thereby 
being  exposed  to  the  "claptrap"  of  the  Old  World. 
He  was  convinced  Rhode  Island  College  and  the 
six  other  colleges  in  the  New  World  would  provide 
a  catalyst  for  the  training  of  professional  people 
and  a  way  of  generating  interest  in  manufacture, 
science,  and  the  innovative  ideas  that  would  help 
the  young  country  grow. 

As  Manning  finished  his  speech,  Washington 
pushed  his  spectacles  onto  his  nose  and  stepped 
forward  to  deliver  his  own  remarks.  Every  ear 
strained  to  catch  the  words  they  had  waited  many 
months  to  hear. 
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President  Washington's  response  to  President 
Manning's  address  is  part  of  Brown 's 
Special  Collections  in  the  John  Hay  Library. 


"The  circumstances  which  have,  until  this  time, 
prevented  you  from  offering  your  congratulations 
on  my  advancement  to  the  station  1  hold  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  the  President 
began,  "do  not  diminish  the  pleasure  1  feel  in  re- 
ceiving this  flattering  proof  of  your  affection  and 
esteem  -  for  which  1  request  you  will  accept  my 
thanks. 

"In  repeating  thus  publicly  my  sense  of  the  zeal 
you  displayed  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of  your 


country,  1  only  add  a  single  suffrage  to  the  general 
testimony  which  all,  who  were  acquainted  with 
you  in  the  most  adverse  and  doubtful  moments  of 
our  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  have 
constantly  borne  in  your  favor. 

"...  I  rejoice  in  having  so  favorable  an  opportu- 
nity of  felicitating  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  on  the 
cooperation  I  am  sure  to  find  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  guardians  of  literature  in  this  place, 
for  improving  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  inculcating  upon  their  minds  principles  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties.  You  may  rely  on  whatever  protection 
1  may  be  able  to  afford,  in  so  important  an  object  as 
the  education  of  our  youth. 

"I  will  now  conclude. .  .  with  ardent  wishes  that 
heaven  may  prosper  the  literary  institution  under 
your  care,  in  giving  you  the  best  of  its  blessings  in 
this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come." 

Washington  then  inspected  the  "literary  institu- 
tion" housed  in  a  single  brick  building.  The  click  of 
his  knee-high  black  boots  against  the  polished  dark 
wood  floors  announced  his  presence  as  he  toured 
classrooms,  students'  apartments,  the  College  li- 
brary and  museum.  No  corner  escaped  his  enthusi- 
astic review.  He  and  his  party  even  climbed  onto 
the  roof  to  "view  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
prospect." 

As  Washington  prepared  to  leave  the  College 
and  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  thirteen  toasts  were 
offered.  For  the  College,  "May  literature  always 
find  patrons  in  those  who  possess  power  in  the 
United  States." 

The  following  month,  the  College  would  honor 
the  man  who  possessed  ultimate  power  in  the 
United  States.  At  the  September  Commencement  a 
few  weeks  after  Washington's  visit,  thirty-two 
young  men  graduated  from  Rhode  Island  College, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on 
George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  fH 

Susnn  Howard-Groh  is  a  free-lano'  writer  living  in 
North  Providence. 
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Books 


By  James  Reinbold 


Cornucopia 

•^S/if  Drove  Without  Stopping,  by 
Jaimy  Gordon  72  A.M.,  75  A.D.  (Algon- 
quin Books,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caroli- 
na, 1990).  $18.95.  A  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  the  underground  classic,  Sliamp 
of  the  Citi/Solo. 

•^T/u'  Star  Cafe  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Mary  Caponegro  '83  A.M.  (Charles 
Schribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1990). 
$17.95.  One  new  story,  "Materia  Prima." 
All  others  previously  appeared  in  Tales 
from  the  New  Village  (Lost  Roads  Press, 
1985). 

*^Dozvn  the  Stream  of  Stars,  by  Jeffrey 
A.  Carver  71  (Bantam  Books,  New 
York,  1990).  $4.95.  A  sequel  to  his  sci- 
ence fiction  bestseller.  From  a  Changeling 
Star.  This  is  Carver's  tenth  science  fic- 
tion novel. 

*^Brush  Up  Your  Shakespeare,  by 
Michael  Macrone  '82  (Harper  &  Row, 
New  York,  1990).  $15.  Notes,  observa- 
tions, and  anecdotes  about  several  hun- 
dred of  Shakespeare's  most  quoted 
lines. 

•^/fl/j  Fleming,  by  Bruce  A.  Rosenberg 
and  Harleman  Stewart  (Twayne  Pub- 
lishers, a  division  of  G.K.  Hall  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1989).  $17.95.  Rosenberg 
is  a  professor  of  American  civilization 
and  English  literature  at  Brown  and  co- 
author of  The  Spy  Story. 

*^Thomas  Merton's  Art  of  Denial:  The 
Evolution  of  a  Radical  Humanist,  by  David 
D.  Cooper  '77  Ph.D.  (The  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  Athens,  Georgia,  1989). 
No  price  listed.  Cooper,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  language  at  Michigan 
State  University,  is  currently  editing  the 
fourth  volume  of  The  Letters  of  Thomas 
Merton. 

•^T/;e  Parisian  Prou'ler.  Le  Spleen  de 
Paris.  Petits  Poemes  en  prose  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  translated  by  Edward  Kaplan 
'64  (The  University  of  Georgia  Press, 
1990).  $19.95.  Annotated  and  illustrated. 


^^Remembering  War:  A  U.S.-Soinet  Dia- 
logue, by  Helene  Keyssar  '65  and  Vladi- 
mir Pozner  (Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  1990).  $27.95.  Published 
simultaneously  in  Russia  on  the  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  VE  Day.  Keyssar  is 
professor  of  communications  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego. 

*^Creater  Providence:  Fulfilling  Its  Des- 
tiny. A  Contemporary  Portrait,  by  Ann  L. 
Dunnington  '76,  '80  A.M.  (Windsor 
Publications,  Inc.,  Chatsworth,  Califor- 
nia, 1990).  $34.95.  Produced  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Greater  Providence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  City  of  Prov- 
idence, a  coffee  table-sized  salute  to  the 
city  that  is  home  to  Brown. 

^^  Reflective  Wisdom:  Richard  Taylor  on 
Issues  That  Matter,  edited  by  John  Don- 
nelly '67  A.M.,  '70  Ph.D.  (Prometheus 
Books,  Buffalo,  New  York,  1989).  $27.95. 
Taylor,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  from 
Brown  in  1951,  philosophizes  about  the 
real  problems  faced  by  ordinary  people. 

•^  Women  at  the  Wall:  A  Study  of  Prison- 
ers' Wives  Doing  Time  on  the  Outside,  by 
Laura  T.  Fishman  '59  (State  University 
of  New  York  Press,  Albany,  New  York, 
1990).  $17.95.  Ethnographic  study  of 
how  the  arrest,  trial,  imprisonment,  and 
release  of  male  criminals  affects  their 
wives. 

^^ Journey  to  Motherhood,  by  Alison 
Freeland  '76  (Prentice  Hall  Press,  New 
York,  1990).  $18.95.  The  author's  story  of 
her  triumph  over  a  miscarriage. 


•^T//t'  Potent  Male,  by  Irwin  Goldstein, 
M.D.  '71  and  Larry  Rothstein  (The  Body 
Press,  a  division  of  Price  Stern  Sloan, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  1990).  $12.95.  Physi- 
cal, not  psychological,  problems  are  the 
cause  of  impotence  and  nearly  all  can  be 
treated  and  corrected. 

*^The  New  York  Environment  Book,  by 
Eric  A.  Goldstein  and  Mark  A.  Izeman 
'86  (Island  Press,  Washington,  D.C., 
1990).  No  price  listed.  New  York  City's 
environmental  problems  (garbage,  air 
and  water  pollution,  toxins)  and  how 
concerned  citizens  can  help  clean  things 
up. 

•^Grtw;  The  Growth  of  an  Idea,  by  Law- 
rence E.  Joseph  '74  (St.  Martin's  Press, 
New  York,  1990).  $19.95.  An  overview 
of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Earth  is  a  liv- 
ing organism  and  the  criticism  surround- 
ing the  theory. 

*^  Managing  from  the  Heart,  by  Hyler 
Bracey,  Jack  Rosenblum  '59,  Aubrey 
Sanford,  Roy  Trueblood  (Heart  Enterpris- 
es, Atlanta,  1990).  $16.95.  The  authors 
say  that  care  and  respect  have  a  place  in 
the  world  of  business. 

^^Independence  Day:  Designing  Comput- 
er Solutions  for  Individuals  with  Disability, 
by  Peter  Green  '91  and  Alan  J.  Bright- 
man  (DLM,  Allen,  Texas,  1990).  No  price 
listed.  With  an  introduction  by  John 
Sculley  '61. 

•^T/u'  Old  College  Try:  Balancing  Aca- 
demics and  Athletics  in  Higher  Education, 
by  John  R.  Thehn  '69  and  Lawrence  L. 
Wiseman  (The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989). 
$15.  How  colleges  can  be  number  one  in 
football  and  academics. 

^^Entretiens  quebecois.  Vol.  II,  by  Mel  B. 
Yoken  '61  M.A.T.  (Editions  Pierre  Tis- 
seyre,  Ottawa,  Canada,  1989).  $20.  Career 
synopses,  interviews,  and  excerpts  from 
the  writings  of  twelve  Canadian  authors. 
For  college  courses  and  readers  interest- 
ed in  the  literature  of  Quebec.  In  French. 
Yoken  teaches  at  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University. 
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The  beetr  statue  has  been  a 
favorite  spot  (or  photographing 
cheerleaders.  In  this  picture 
from  the  1950's  are  (first  row, 
from  left)  Bruce  Flanagan  '54, 
Bob  Caynor  '52,  Artuio  Gonzalez 
'52,  Geae  Pbiier  '54;  (second 
row)  Howard  Wenzel  '53,  Alan 
Fort  '53,  and  Art  Goldman  '53. 


The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 


30 


m  The  men  and  women  of  the  class  of  1930 
held  a  joint  60th  reunion  at  Commencement. 
Reunion  chairpersons  Ray  Chaplin  and 
Verna  Follett  Spaeth  hosted  a  very  happy 
weekend  highlighted  by  the  welcoming  cock- 
tail party  and  class  dinner  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Some  fifty  alumni,  spouses,  and  friends 
attended.  All  enjoyed  themselves  at  one  or 
more  of  the  many  activities  offered  by  the 
University,  the  favorite  of  which  seemed  to 
be  the  "Hour  with  the  President." 

Longtime  secretary  Harold  Smith  came 
from  the  Riverview  Nursing  Home  to  attend 
the  men's  class  meeting,  where  Moe  Hendel 
reviewed  Harold's  accomplishments.  Class 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  it  was  voted  to 
turn  over  the  funds  in  the  class  treasury  to 
the  University. 

Several  hardy  members  joined  the  Com- 
mencement procession  down  the  Hill,  led  by 
class  marshals  Ray  Chaplin  and  Zelia  Down- 
ing Metcalf.  All  returned  safely. 

The  reunion  ended  happily  at  lunch  at 
Sharpe  Refectory  with  the  hope  expressed  by 
many  to  have  future  annual  get-togethers  at 
Commencement.  -  Thclnm  M.  Tyndall,  Ermand 
Wntelel 
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m  Richard  P.  Smart,  Tilton,  N.H.,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  May  26  wedding  of 
Bienda  Pentland  '88  and  Stephen  L.  Scot- 
ford.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty  Brown  alum- 
ni who  attended  the  ceremony. 
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m  The  men  and  women  of  the  class  of  1935 
celebrated  their  55th  reunion  May  25-28.  A 
congenial  and  friendly  group  of  twenty-eight 
men,  thirty  women,  and  twenty-five  guests 
attended  the  well-planned  and  enjoyable  pro- 
gram. 

Registration  took  place  at  Maddock  Alum- 
ni Center  and  was  followed  by  cocktails  at 
Buxton  House.  After  the  Brown  Bear  Buffet, 
the  evening  began  with  the  comedy,  A  Bed- 
room  Farce,  by  Alan  Ayckbourn,  in  Leeds,  and 
then  the  Campus  Dance. 

On  Saturday  we  had  breakfast  in  the  Ivy 
Room  at  Sharpe  Refectory.  This  was  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  "Donald  Vincent 
Reed"  plaque  at  the  Joukowsky  Room  in  the 
Pizzitola  Sports  Center  and  the  forums.  An 
excellent  luncheon  was  enjoyed  at  the  Aga- 
wam  Hunt  Club,  where  class  President  Stan 


ley  Henshaw  convened  a  class  meeting  at 
which  the  current  class  officers  were  re-elect- 
ed. The  Pops  Concert  concluded  an  eventful 
and  enjoyable  day. 

On  Sunday  we  again  breakfasted  in  the 
Ivy  Room  and  attended  the  "Hour  with  the 
President"  on  Lincoln  Field.  In  the  afternoon, 
an  excellent  lunch  was  enjoyed  at  the  Haffen- 
reffer  Museum  in  Bristol,  after  which  we 
toured  the  museum. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  so  many  members 
of  the  class  of  1935  joining  in  the  Commence- 
ment procession  down  the  Hill  on  Monday 
morning.  After  the  ceremonies,  we  lunched 
in  the  Sharpe  Refectory  as  guests  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni,  thus  concluding  our  55th 
reunion.  These  were  four  days  of  good  cama- 
raderie and  splendid  social  events  enjoyed 
under  bright  sunshine. 

The  men  who  attended  are:  Lyman  G. 
Bloomingdale,  Walter  Bopp,  Wallace  Bux- 
ton, Philip  Ciciarelli,  Henry  Connor,  Fred 
Cook,  Ross  de  Matteo,  Vincent  DiMase, 
Brian  Fancher,  John  Grossman,  John  Jost, 
Alfred  Kessler,  Stanley  Henshaw,  Edgar 
Hotaling,  Robert  Loeb,  Raymond  Miller, 
Mason  Parker,  Frank  Patchen,  Edwin  Read, 
Jeff  Read,  Howard  Seegool,  Ralph  Walker, 
Henry  Weisser,  Irving  Brodsky,  Norman 
Dodge,  Norman  Zalkind,  Ed  Whitehead,  and 
Elwin  Gammons. 

The  women  who  attended  are:  Ruth  Ash- 
man, Esme  Mclntyre  Bauxar,  Kay  Jodoin 
Beckley,  Dorothy  Bourdon,  Virginia  Conner, 
Freida  Lisker  Corris,  Natalie  Fancher,  Debo- 
rah Richmond  Frost,  Gertrude  Ketover 
Gleklen,  Evelyn  Gompertz,  Beatrice  Watt- 
man  Miller,  Catherine  Moriarty,  Margaret 
Mason  Morison,  Dorothy  M.  Nelson,  Dorothy 
Neville,  Betty  Nolan,  Mary  Fullerton  Olek- 
siw,  Sara  Paul,  Virginia  Sanborn,  Dorothy 
Abeshaus  Segool,  Claire  Shea,  Alma  Sich, 
Geri  Terry,  Alice  Coen  Tone,  Sallie  Toney, 
Dorothy  L.  Vamvaketis,  Carolyn  Troy  Watts, 
Lillian  Hicock  Wentworth,  Pearl  Miller 
Wilks,  and  Lib  Williams.  -  Vincent  DiMase 
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The  class  of  1936  women  met  for  lunch 
on  May  26  at  Vemey-Woolley  Dining  Hall. 
Present  were  Esther  Kuldin  Adier,  Hope 
Richardson  Andersen,  Lillian  McCabe  An- 
derson, Annette  Aaronian  Baronian,  Martha 
Wicks  Bellisle,  Charlotte  Morse  Benson, 
Marion  Hall  Goff,  Isabel  S.  Jeffrey,  Edith 
Hall  Meier,  Alice  W.  Roe,  Ruth  Tenenbaum 


Silverman,  and  Julia  Watson  Tourgee. 

All  were  enthusiastic  about  our  plans  for 
the  55th  reunion  next  year. 

A  Saturday  evening  dinner  for  classmates 
was  held  in  the  Chancellor's  Dining  Room. 
Attending  were  Moe  Margolies,  Clinton 
Johnson,  Walter  Barney  and  Betty,  Warren 
Bubier  and  Anne,  Bob  Kenyon  and  Libby, 
Howard  and  Ruth  Tenenbaum  Silverman, 
Edith  Hall  Meier,  Hope  Richardson  Ander- 
sen, Harry  Moses  and  guest,  Lou  Novak  and 
guest,  and  Al  Owens  and  Betty. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  nominating 
committee  to  present  a  slate  of  officers  for 
election  prior  to  the  55th  reunion  in  1991.  If 
you  have  any  names  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee, give  them  to  Marion  Hall  Goff  or 
Howard  Silverman,  class  secretaries. 

Annette  Aaronian  Baronian  and  Al 
Owens  are  getting  the  reunion  committee 
together  and  making  plans  for  our  55th. 
Notices  and  letters  will  be  coming  your  way. 
-  Al  Ou<enf 

Al  Owens,  Cranston,  R.I.,  was  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  recentlv  and  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit  with  Chuck  David  and  his  wife,  Cather- 
ine, who  are  planning  to  attend  the  55th. 
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Wi  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Burgess,  retired  from  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  has  been  appointed  clinical  associ- 
ate professor  of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey.  He 
teaches  part-time  at  the  Stratford,  N.J.,  facili- 
ty, near  his  home  at  Medford  Leas  in  Med- 
ford,  N.J. 
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Alan  S.  Fllnk  has  been  elected  president- 
elect of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  Association;  his 
one-year  team  began  on  July  1.  He  served  as 
vice  president  during  the  1989-1990  year. 
Alan  has  been  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Edwards  &  Angell  since  1985.  Before  that  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  Providence  law  firm  of 
Letts,  Quinn  &  Licht.  He  received  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar  Association  Award  of  Merit  in 
1987,  and  is  a  board  member  of  Rhode  Island 
Legal  Services  and  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  and  his  wife,  Renee,  live  in 
Providence. 

As  a  reunion  gift,  Ted  Holmgren,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.Y.,  has  given  five  park-stvle  benches 
for  placement  around  the  campus  Green.  The 
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Gordon  Fraser  '31 


Pioneer  journalist 


Since  1973,  when  ho  retired  trom  NBC, 
Gordon  Fraser  h.is  been  niiin.iger  of 
WTRK,  the  campus  radio  station  of 
Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
Last  Mav,  when  he  retired  from  that  posi- 
tion, he  was  honored  bv  tlie  college  for 
his  service  and  dedication  to  the  school 
community  and  for  his  fifty  years  as  a 
broadcast  journalist.  As  the  Rollins  Col- 
lege newspaper.  The  Siunlsi'iir,  reported, 
Fraser  spent  more  than  sixty  hours  a 
week  as  a  volunteer  at  the  radio  station 
and  was  tirelessly  dedicated  to  students. 
A  highly  praised  radio  newsman  and 
a  pioneer  in  television  news,  Fraser  began 
his  career  in  1939  as  a  news  and  sports 
ref)orter  for  NBC  radio.  He  was  a  war 
correspondent  during  World  War  II  for 
ABC  and  was  the  writer,  producer,  and 


design  and  location  were  chosen  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Ted  writes,  "Vice  President  Bruce 
Bigelow,  one  of  the  major  figures  in  Brown's 
history,  said  in  a  Savles  Hall  address,  'The 
architecture  of  Brown  best  typifies  the 
growth  of  a  great  American  university.' 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  the  build- 
ings bordering  the  Green.  However,  there 
was  no  place  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  unique 
and  lovely  setting  unless  one  opted  to  sit  on 
the  grass  or  the  stone  steps  of  the  buildings. 
After  consultation  with  the  administration 
and  learning  that  benches  were  part  of  a 
long-range  plan,  they  were  commissioned 
last  July  and  installed  just  before  Commence- 
ment this  year.  For  your  next  visit  to  the  cam- 
pus, they  stand  ready  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  you." 


m 
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Ray  L.  Hurd  retired  from  Cornell  Dubilier 
Electrics,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in  1982,  and  is 
a  real  estate  broker  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  summer.  Ray  and  his  wife,  Clare,  live  in 
Westport,  Mass.,  and  enjov  winters  in  Stuart, 
Fla. 
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iM  An  exciting  weekend  is  being  planned  for 
our  35th  reunion  on  May  24-27,  1991,  includ- 
ing reunion  dinners,  brunches,  lunch,  and  a 
clambake.  Please  save  the  dates. 

A  mini-reunion  is  being  held  before  and 
after  the  Brown-Holy  Cross  football  game  on 


voice  of  "War  Tonight"  and  "World 
Tonight."  He  also  wrote  and  produced 
documentaries  on  the  Berlin  Airlift  and 
the  meeting  with  the  Russians  at  the  Elbe. 
For  his  war  service  he  received  seven  bat- 
tle stars. 

In  1955  he  joined  NBC  to  work  on  the 
new  show  "NBC  Monitor."  Shortly  after 
his  retirement  in  1973,  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Broadcast  Hall  of  Fame  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  newspaper  article  concluded, 
"Although  we  will  miss  him,  he  assures 
us  he  will  still  take  an  active  role  at 
Rollins.  We  truly  have  been  blessed  that  a 
man  of  his  stature  and  wisdom  has  cho- 
sen to  befriend  our  community  for  such  a 
long  time." 


Oct.  13,  Homecoming  Weekend. 

Noel  Field,  Providence,  has  been  serving 
as  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Yacht  Racing  Union. 
He  is  state  chairman  of  the  American  College 
of  Trust  and  Estate  Council.  His  wife,  Phvllis, 
is  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board 
of  Regents  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Ellen  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1988,  and  Margaret,  who  was  a  high  school 
All-American  in  field  hockey  at  Lincoln 
School,  Providence,  is  a  member  of  the  field 
hockey  and  lacrosse  teams  at  Dartmouth, 
where  she  is  a  junior.  Mac  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Camp- 
bell is  a  senior  at  Colby  College. 

Margaret  Devoe  Gidley,  Providence, 
teaches  piano  courses  at  the  Community  Col- 
lege of  Rhode  Island  m  addition  to  accompa- 
nying and  teaching  privately.  Last  winter  and 
spring  she  accompanied  twenty-five  different 
singers  and  instrumentalists  in  recitals  and 
competitions.  She  was  the  accompanist  for 
the  instrumental  students  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  and  played  in  a  URI  faculty 
quintet.  Dazzle  accompanied  a  Rhode  Island 
soprano  who  was  the  winner  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Music  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Eastern  Regional  Competitions  at  Rutgers 
University  and  in  the  national  competition  of 
the  Yamaha  MTNA  High  School  Competition 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kay  Cashman  Hewer's  son,  Tom,  a  senior, 
is  president  of  the  Brown  Band.  He  has  start- 
ed a  very  successful  program  in  which  band 
alum.ni  play  with  the  band  during  Com- 


mencement. Kay's  oldest  son  graduated  from 
Rutgers  in  I4KK,  and  her  daughter  is  a  junior 
at  Mount  I  lolyoke.  Kay  works  lor  Ticor  Title 
Insurance  Company  in  I  lackensack,  N.J.,  and 
lives  in  Teaneck,  N.J.  -  Margaret  Devoe  Gidky 
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Pete  Charron  has  retired  from  IBM  after 
twenty-eight  years  and  is  enjoying  the  good 
life  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Ruth  Kertzer  Seidman  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
(SLA),  an  international  association  of  more 
than  12,500  information  professionals,  in 
June,  She  is  head  of  the  engineering  and  sci- 
ence libraries  at  MIT.  Prior  to  that  she  was  a 
librarian  for  Harvard's  Russian  Research 
Center.  Ruth  lives  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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sis;  Charles  A.  Banks  has  been  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Fer- 
guson Enterprises,  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
wholesale  supplier  of  plumbing,  heating,  and 
mechanical  products  to  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  contractors.  In  1987,  he 
came  to  Ferguson's  corporate  headquarters  in 
Newport  News,  Va.,  as  senior  executive  vice 
president  after  opening  the  firm's  southern 
regional  office  in  Atlanta.  He  lives  in  Zanoni, 
Va. 

Sallie  Kappelman  Riggs  has  been  named 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  director  of 
communications  at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphic  Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  She 
will  oversee  the  public  information  office;  the 
institution's  quarterly  magazine,  Oceaims, 
and  other  publications;  and  the  exhibit  cen- 
ter. For  the  past  year  she  was  principal  and 
owner  of  Communications  Dynamics  in 
Arlington,  Mass.,  a  consulting  company. 
From  1986  to  1989,  she  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  communications  and  public  relations 
at  Brandeis  University.  From  1968  to  1986, 
she  held  various  positions  at  Brown,  includ- 
ing editor  of  the  Pembroke  Alumna  from  1968 
to  1971,  and  associate  vice  president  of  Uni- 
versity relations  from  1980  to  1986. 
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iis:  Pamela  Edwards  AUara  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  fine  arts  at 
Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Mass.  She  had 
been  associate  dean  for  museum  school  pro- 
grams and  senior  lecturer  in  art  history  at 
Tufts  University.  Long  active  in  the  Boston- 
area  arts  community,  she  has  served  on  the 
governing  boards  of  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Art  and  the  Photographic  Resource 
Center. 
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Jim  Murdock  is  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Iowa  State  University.  He  has  written  a 
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Simon  Ostrach  '50  Ph.D. 


"The  fly  before  I 
die"  experiment 

Simon  Ostrach  is  busy  in  his  laboratory  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  prepar- 
ing his  contribution  to  the  USML-1  Space- 
lab  mission  scheduled  for  liftoff  in 
March  1992.  Ostrach,  the  WiJbert  J. 
Austin  Distinguished  Professor 
of  Engineering  at  CVVRU,  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  Surface  Tension  Driven  Con- 
vection Experiment  CSTDCE)  since  the 
nud-1970s.  "I've  warned  people  at  NASA 
that  if  they  don't  get  the  experiment  up  as 
scheduled  this  time,  they'll  have  to  send 
the  results  to  my  grave,"  he  told  the 
Mosaic,  the  magazine  of  CWRU's  gradvi- 
ate  school. 

While  Ostrach's  own  dream  of  flying 
in  the  shuttle  is  gone,  he  is  hoping  that  a 
colleague,  Joseph  M.  Prahl,  flies  as  one  of 
the  two  payload  specialists.  Ostrach  and 
his  co-investigator,  Yasuhiro  Kamotani, 
plan  to  monitor  the  experiment  from  the 
Marshall  Space  Hight  Center  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Alabama. 

The  STCXZE  is  a  fluid  physics  experi- 
ment designed  to  study  the  behavior  of 
flows  driven  by  surface-tension  gradi- 
ents. "On  Earth,  if  you're  going  to  melt 
something  to  purify  it,  the  effects  of  grav- 
ity dictate  that  you  must  hold  that  materi- 
al in  a  crucible,"  said  Ostrach.  "At  the 
high  temperatures  required  to  melt  the 
material,  impurities  from  the  crucible  will 
leach  into  the  material.  In  the  low-gravity 


graduate  textbook,  Perturbatwns:  Theory  and 
Methods,  which  will  be  published  soon.  Jim 
and  his  wife,  Catherine  Scott,  live  at  1510 
Roosevelt,  Ames,  Iowa  50011. 
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m  Randy  Thummel  and  his  wife,  Jana,  are 
spending  the  year  in  Strasbourg,  France, 
where  he  is  doing  research  in  supramolecular 
chemistry  as  a  Fulbright  scholar  with  Jean- 
Marie  Lehn,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry  in  1987.  Randy  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  from  the  University  of  Houston,  where 
he  has  been  a  professor  of  organic  chemistry 
for  the  past  seventeen  years.  Randy  and  Jana 


Simon  Ostracb  (left)  and  bis 
co-investigator,  Yasuhiro  Kamotani. 

environment  of  space,  however,  the  sur- 
face tension  will  tend  to  hold  a  molten 
glob  in  place.  This  eliminates  the  oppor- 
tunities for  contaminating  the  material 
with  impurities."  The  research  could  lead 
to  containerless  processing  of  chemicals 
and  pharmaceuticals  in  space. 

Despite  the  many  delays  in  the  space 
program,  Ostrach  and  his  colleagues  are 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  deliver 
their  experiment  to  Cape  Canaveral  by 
April  1991.  "Actually,  we  start  training  in 
September,"  he  said.  The  mission  is 
expected  to  last  thirteen  to  sixteen  days. 
"We  are  particularly  eager  to  see  that 
Professor  Prahl  is  assigned  as  one  of  the 
payload  specialists  on  the  flight,  because 
none  of  NASA's  current  mission  special- 
ists is  specifically  expert  in  fluid  mechan- 
ics." 

Ostrach  has  nicknamed  STDCE  his 
"fly-before-1-die  experiment."  He  has 
been  informed  that  the  mission  won't  be 
delayed  bevond  1992,  even  if  other  flights 
are  cancelled. 


"are  expecting  to  increase  the  population  of 
France  by  one  near  the  end  of  February." 
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il  Suzanne  Keough  and  Bob  Macek  (Wis- 
consin '66)  were  married  on  Oct.  21,  1989. 
Suzanne  is  a  public  relations  manager  with 
AT&T,  and  Bob  is  mathematics  editor  in  the 
college  division  of  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 
They  live  in  New  York  City. 

David  I.  Kertzer,  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  Brunswick,  Maine,  is  conducting  a 
study  of  infant  abandonment  in  nineteenth- 
century  Italy.  The  research  is  sponsored  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


A  member  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty  since  1973, 
he  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  many 
articles  on  Italian  social  history  and  contem- 
porary Italy,  age  structuring,  and  the  symbol- 
ic dimension  of  politics.  An  editorial  board 
member  of  the  journals  Social  Science  History 
and  Historical  Methods,  he  serves  on  the  exec- 
utive committees  of  the  Social  Science  Histo- 
ry Association,  the  Conference  Group  on  Ital- 
ian Politics,  and  the  Agnelli  Foundation 
Program. 
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Elie  Hirschfeld  competed  in  the  Bud 
Light  Ironman  Triathlon  World  Champi- 
onship in  Hawaii  on  Oct.  6.  The  event  con- 
sists of  a  2.4-mile  ocean  swim,  1 12-mile  bike 
race,  and  26.2-mile  run.  Elie  is  a  real  estate 
developer  in  New  York  City. 

John  E.  Mulford  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Administration  and  Man- 
agement at  Regent  University,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  He  joined  Regent  in  1982,  served 
as  associate  professor  until  1988  and  as  full 
professor  of  business  from  1989  to  the  pre- 
sent. Prior  to  1982,  he  was  vice  president  and 
senior  economist  at  First  Interstate  Bank  of 
California.  He  has  conducted  housing 
research  for  The  Rand  Corporation  and  has 
consulted  with  businesses  on  general  man- 
agement issues.  He  lives  in  Virginia  Beach. 
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Benny  Sato  Ambush  has  been  appointed 
associate  artistic  director  of  the  American 
Conservatory  Theater  of  San  Francisco.  He 
resigned  last  May  as  director  of  the  Oakland 
Ensemble  Theatre,  one  of  the  Bay  Area's  two 
major  African-American  theater  companies. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  arts  advocacy  com- 
mittees and  was  a  steering  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  city  of  Oakland's  Strategic  Plan  for 
Cultural  Development.  At  Brown,  he  was  the 
student  founding  member  of  Rites  and  Rea- 
son. 

Robert  W.  Putnam  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  professor  of  physiology  and  bio- 
physics at  Wright  State  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  holds  a  joint 
faculty  appointment  in  Wright  State's  College 
of  Science  and  Mathematics.  He  joined  the 
faculty  in  1986.  His  research  on  the  regulation 
of  acid-base  levels  in  smooth  and  skeletal 
muscle  cells  has  been  funded  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tion. Robert  recently  returned  from  a  three- 
week  tour  of  England  and  Denmark,  where 
he  delivered  five  seminars  on  his  work.  He 
hves  in  Kettering,  Ohio. 
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Dr.  Marc  C.  Blum  and  Kathleen  M.  Blum 
announce  the  birth  of  Merriman  Thomas 
Bersch  Blum  on  June  23.  He  joins  Ashley 
Madeline,  7,  Berkeley  Robert,  4,  and  Chelsea 
Meridith,  2.  They  live  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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iss  Joy  Williams  h,is  boon  iiiimod  exocutivf 
director  ol  tlu'  lomorrcnv  I'lind,  d  program 
that  provides  triMtmt'iit,  support  reso.irch 
eftorts,  and  odiaation  tor  children  with  can- 
cer and  their  famiUes.  She  has  been  involved 
in  the  health  and  human  services  tield  lor 
over  ten  vears  and  in  1^84  received  the 
award  for  outstanding  community  service 
from  the  Workers'  Association  for  Guaran- 
teed Hmplovment.  She  Mves  in  Cranston,  R.I., 
with  her  husband,  Gerard  LeDoux 


W 
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Samuel  Press  conckided  his  tenure  as 
pubhc  advocate  with  the  Vermont  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Service  in  I^S'*  and  now  prac- 
tices civil  litigation  with  his  old  firm  in 
Burlington.  He  began  a  three-year  term  as 
commissioner  of  the  Burlington  Electric 
Department  in  July.  He  lives  in  Burlington. 
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■i-    Kathleen  W.  Buechel  lias  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  the  Alcoa  Foundation,  Pitts- 
burgh. With  assets  of  S250.5  million,  it  is  the 
largest  asset-based  corporate  foundation  in 
the  world,  and  makes  grants  in  support  of 
education,  the  arts,  organizations  devoted  to 
health  and  welfare,  and  civic  and  community 
development.  She  joined  Alcoa  in  1981. 
Kathy  lives  in  Pittsburgh  with  her  husband, 
Frederick  N.  Egler,  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Moira. 
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:    Peter  T.  Michaelis  (see  Victoria  Stafford 
Falk  -82). 
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f    Arthur  Shippee  published  his  first  book, 
an  anthology  titled  The  Pastor:  Readings  from 
the  Patristic  Period,  edited  with  Philip  Culbert- 
son.  "It  was  fun  to  write  and  it's  a  great  relief 
having  it  out.  Now  I  can  concentrate  on  fin- 
ishing my  dissertation  on  John  Chrysostom." 
As  a  member  of  the  Yale  chorus,  he  sang 
Schumann's  Scenes  from  Goethe's  Faust  at  the 
Caramoor  Festival  in  Katonah,  N.Y.,  in  July 
and  Brahms'  German  Requiem  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral  in  England  in  August.  Arthur  can 
be  reached  c/o  the  Religious  Studies  Depart- 
ment, Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06520. 
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M  Career  Planning  Services  (Box  1907)  re- 
minds the  class  that  CPS  retains  dossiers 
for  a  maximum  of  10  years  for  those  hold- 
ing a  B.A.  or  A.M.  degree.  Unless  notified 
in  writing  by  Jan.  1,  1991  dossiers  from  the 
class  of  1980  will  be  discarded. 


Dr  Howard  B.  Pride  completed  his  inter- 
nal medicine/ pediatrics  residency  at  Gei- 
singer  Medical  Center,  Danville,  Pa.,  and  is 
staving  on  in  a  dermatology  residency.  Kathy 
Ely  Pride  '82  graduated  in  May  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  nursing  Irom  Uloomsburg 
University.  They  are  volunteer  swimming 
coaches  at  the  local  YMCA,  where  both  of 
their  boys,  Chris,  8,  and  Matt,  5,  swim.  Matt 
has  appeared  as  a  model  in  several  national 
magazine  advertisements  and  four  television 
commercials.  Thev  live  in  Danville. 


iSs  The  reunion  committee  is  already  at  work 
planning  our  IDth  reunion,  which  will  be 
held  on  the  weekend  of  May  24-27,  1491 , 
Committee  members  are  Mary  Beth  Paolino 
Andrews,  Ben  Chan,  Carmen  Dajer,  Dave 
and  Q.  Nelson  Kellogg,  Ferdi  Masucci, 
Ginny  Tortolani  McQueen,  Mary  Frates 
Parziale,  Max  Resnick,  and  Stephanie  Soper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating, 
please  call  the  alumni  office  at  (401)  863-1947. 
Be  sure  to  take  a  moment  to  complete  and 
return  the  reunion  questionnaire.  We  need  to 
hear  from  everyone. 

Thomas  N.  Apple  has  joined  the  European 
Corporate  group  of  Fox  &  Horan,  an  interna- 
tional boutique  law  firm.  He  lives  with  his 
wife,  Linda,  in  New  York  City. 

Mary  Chapin  Carpenter,  who  records  for 
CBS  Records,  was  named  the  top  new  female 
vocalist  of  the  year  by  the  Academy  of  Coun- 
try Music.  She  wrote  ten  of  the  eleven  songs 
on  her  second  album.  State  of  the  Heart.  Mary 
lives  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mark  Goodman  is  a  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council/ MacArthur  Foundation  Fel- 
low in  international  peace  and  security  at  the 
center  for  science  and  international  affairs  at 
Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 
"1  plan  to  work  on  ideas  for  arms  control  in 
outer  space,  which  I  hope  will  no  longer  be 
just  a  theoretical  exercise."  Mark  lives  in 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Dave  and  Q.  Nelson  Kellogg  announce 
the  birth  of  Samuel  Perkins  Kellogg  on  Aug. 
20, 1989.  Dave  is  a  vice  president  at  Fleet 
National  Bank  in  Providence,  and  Q.  is  work- 
ing part-time  toward  a  master's  degree  in 
natural  resources  from  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  They  live  in  Providence. 

Kim  Triedman  and  Eric  Oldsman  '80  and 
their  two  daughters,  Hanna,  3,  and  Charlotte, 
1,  moved  to  Hong  Kong  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Kim  is  a  freelance  writer,  and  Eric  is 
a  consultant  for  Arthur  D.  Little,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  They  can  be  reached  at  Arthur  D.  Little 
Asia  Pacific,  Inc.,  Suite  501,  Abdoolally 
House,  20  Stanley  St.,  Central,  Hong  Kong. 
(852)845-6221. 
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Victoria  Stafford  Falk  and  Peter  T. 
Michaelis  '78  were  married  on  May  19  at  the 
Bedford  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bedford, 
N.Y.  Victoria  is  a  director  of  The  Aspen  Foun- 
dation in  Colorado,  and  Peter  is  a  producer 


of  CBS  News'  "Face  to  Face  with  Connie 
Chung."  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Deborah  Cogen  Swartz  and  Jeffrey 
Swartz  annouiKi'  the  birth  ol  Samuel  Jacob 
Swart/  on  June  12.  Daniel  is  2.  Debbie  is  at 
home  full-time  with  the  children,  and  Jeff 
was  recently  promoted  to  executive  vice 
president  at  the  Timberland  Company  in 
1  lampton,  N.H.  They  live  in  Newburyport, 
Mass. 
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is  Or  Karen  Peterson  Kittredge  and  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Kittredge  III  announce  the  birth  of 
Robert  Leaman  Kittredge  IV  on  June  14.  Rob 
is  starting  his  third-year  clinical  rotations  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  in  Worcester,  and  Karen,  having  com- 
pleted her  internal  medicine  residency  at 
Boston  City  Hospital,  is  a  chief  resident  at 
Framingham  Union  Hospital.  Friends  can 
reach  them  at  132  Heritage  Dr.,  Whitinsville, 
Mass.  01588.  (508)  234-7488. 

Eric  Sahn  and  Amy  Barbash  (U.C.-Santa 
Barbara  '85)  were  married  recently.  A  num- 
ber of  Brown  classmates  attended  the  cere- 
mony, including  Mark  Seiden,  who  was  an 
usher.  Amy  is  a  publicist  and  marketing  con- 
sultant, and  Eric  opened  South  Beach  Bil- 
liards in  San  Francisco.  They  live  in  New 
York  City. 
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Dr.  Jennifer  Bencie  and  Dr.  Jose  Villalba 
(University  of  Miami)  were  married  on  May 
26  in  Longboat  Key,  Fla.  They  live  in  New 
York  City. 

Kim  Puterbaugh  spent  three  years  in  Haiti 
setting  up  village  clinics  and  three  years  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  completing  pre-med 
courses  and  working  on  a  pediatric  AIDS 
program.  She  is  now  a  medical  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  "I'm  putting  up  Haitian 
paintings  in  my  new  apartment  and  trying  to 
figure  out  if  I  can  take  care  of  a  puppy  and  go 
to  medical  school,  too.  I'd  love  to  hear  from 
friends  at  2127  East  Fairmount  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21231." 


is 
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m  Dr.  Ann  V.  Arthur  graduated  from  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  May  and 
began  an  internship  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
in  New  York  City.  In  July  1991,  she  will  start 
a  residency  in  ophthalmology  at  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  School  of  Medicine.  Friends  can 
write  and  call  at  144  West  23rd  St.,  Apt.  #7D, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212)  929-1679. 

Karen  J.  Levy  and  Michael  N.  Gooen  were 
married  on  Sept.  2  at  Temple  Sharey-Tefilo 
Israel  in  South  Orange,  N.J.  Nancy  Hwa  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Liz  Hatch  and  Dawn 
Weiner  '86  were  bridesmaids.  Michael  is  an 
associate  at  the  law  firm  of  Milbank,  Tweed, 
Hadley  &  McCloy.  The  couple  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn Heights,  N.Y. 

Karyl  T.  Spriggs  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Law  in  May  1988 
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and  was  hired  as  a  general  attorney  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  office  of  the 
general  counsel.  She  worked  in  the  division 
of  educational  equity,  specializing  in  educa- 
tion for  differently-abled  children.  She  is  now 
the  public  policy  associate  at  the  National 
Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence,  work- 
ing as  an  advocate  for  battered  women  and 
their  children.  She  is  also  a  volunteer  at  My 
Sister's  Place,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  shelter  for 
battered  women  and  their  children.  Karyl's 
address  is  1908  23rd  St.  SE,  Apt.  121-B,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20020. (202) 582-2993. 
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m  Chantal  Beckmann  and  Marco  Garcia  are 
living  in  Japan  after  twenty  months  of  travel- 
ing in  Africa,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Nepal,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Philippines.  They  are  working 
as  English  teachers  at  British  Broadcasting 
Company  in  Kokura  on  the  island  of  Kyushu. 
Chantal  also  teaches  German  and  French  pri- 
vately, and  Marco  has  several  private  Span- 
ish classes.They  plan  to  stay  in  Japan  until 
next  spring,  returning  to  the  U.S.  in  time  for 
their  5th  reunion. 

Dr.  Muge  Erkan  received  her  M.D.  from 
Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  is  doing  her  internal  medicine  resi- 
dency at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  She'd 
love  to  hear  from  friends  at  Box  56,  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  Mailroom,  20  York  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  06504. 

Peter  J.  Sultan  spent  the  summer  on  the 
island  of  Polupei.  "I  may  not  have  been  the 
only  Brown  graduate  in  the  area,  but  there 
was  no  Brown  Club  listed  in  the  Micronesia 
directory.  I  worked  with  a  team  from  Boston 
University  at  the  U.S.  Army  base  on  Kwa- 
jalein  Atoll,  launching  sounding  rockets  in 
conjunction  with  the  CRRES  satellite  and 
spent  most  of  my  free  time  scuba  diving,  eat- 
ing crabs,  and  swimming  in  mountain  water- 
falls." Peter  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  September 
and  can  be  reached  at  the  Boston  University 
Center  for  Space  Physics,  725  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02215.  (617)  353- 
5611. 

Dr.  Mohan  Suntharalingam  graduated 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson University,  Philadelphia,  in  June.  He 
has  begun  an  internship  in  internal  medicine 
at  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
which  will  be  followed  by  a  residency  in 
radiation  oncology  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Medical  School  in  Baltimore. 
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m  Alik  Farber  has  taken  a  year  off  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  to  do  neuroscience 
research  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  Bethesda,  Md.  He'd  love  to  hear  from 
friends  at  1  Cloister  Ct.,  Apt.  223,  Bethesda 
20814. 

Karen  M.  Hurst  has  been  working  for  the 
Community  Environmental  Council  for  the 
past  several  years.  She  can  be  reached  c/o  the 
council,  930  Miramonte  Dr.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  93109.  (805)  963-0583. 


Debbie  Meyer  and  Andy  Cohen  are 

engaged  and  plan  to  marry  in  July  1991  in 
Boston.  Andy  is  a  senior  associate  at  Strategic 
Planning  Associates,  Washington,  D.C,  and 
Deb  is  a  senior  consultant  at  Booz,  Allen  & 
Hamilton,  also  in  Washington. 

Ellen  Morris  and  Peter  McCann  were 
married  on  Aug.  25  on  the  island  of  North 
Haven,  Maine.  Ellen  is  a  development  writ- 
er/researcher at  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  of  Massachusetts  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  Peter  is  vice  president/director  of 
development  of  Commonwealth  Films  in 
Boston. 

Kirsten  Robinson  is  a  technical  writer  at 
Corporate  Software  in  Canton,  Mass  Her 
address  is  367  Angell  St.,  Apt.  6,  Providence 
02906. 

Stoddard  Wilson  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  admissions  at  Wilbraham  &  Mon- 
son  Academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.  He  served 
as  assistant  director  of  admissions  for  one 
year.  Todd  lives  on  the  school's  campus. 
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Brenda  Pentland  and  Stephen  L.  Scotford 
were  married  on  May  26.  Brenda,  who  had 
been  working  as  an  assistant  chaplain  at  Yale, 
and  Stephen  have  moved  to  Vancouver, 
where  she  will  attend  seminary,  and  Stephen 
will  attend  art  school. 


GS 


Edward  Abrahams  '81  Ph.D.,  a  former 
senior  staff  officer  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  former  legislative  aide  to  U.S. 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  has  been 
named  executive  assistant  to  Clark  Universi- 
ty President  Richard  P.  Traina.  A  graduate  of 
Clark,  he  will  ser\e  as  the  university's  direc- 
tor of  government  relations  and  as  assistant 
secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Prior  to 
joining  Bentsen's  staff  in  1983,  he  was  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  Senate  Government  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  congressional  fellow  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Abrahams  is  the  author  of  The  Lyrical 
Left:  Raiidotph  Bourne.  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  the 
Ongms  of  Cultural  Radicalism  m  America 
(1986)  and  has  written  for  such  publications 
as  American  Heritage,  The  Netv  Refyuhlic,  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

Michael  S.  Weaver  '87  A.M.  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
Rutgers  University's  Camden,  N.J.,  campus. 
He  has  been  a  visiting  artist  with  the  Geral- 
dine  Dodge  Foundation  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  has  been 
named  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America 
three  times  by  the  Javcees  Club.  He  is  the 
founder  and  managing  editor  of  Seventh  Son 
Press  and  the  author  of  two  collections  of 
poetry:  Water  Song,  which  was  nominated  for 
a  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  some  days  it's  a  slou'  walk 
to  evenhig.  Weaver  lives  in  East  Orange,  N.J., 
with  his  wife,  Aissatou  Mijiza,  and  their  son, 
Kala  Oboi,  17. 


Classified  Ads 

Vacation  Rentals  and  Real 
Estate  Investments 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modern 
equipped  condo,  2  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  close  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

SANIBEL  ISLAND.  Expert  guidance  with 
real  estate  investment  and  vacation  rentals 
on  Sanibel  Island.  Eliot  Fiske  Sugerman  '55, 
The  Prudential  Florida  Reality,  1-800-245- 

7284. 

ST.  MAARTEN.  Dutch  St.  Maarten  -  ele- 
gant three  bedroom  villa.  Staff,  pool,  fabu- 
lous ocean  view.  Beach,  ten  minutes.  By 
owner.  Season  $2,800/wk.,  off  $1800. 
313-663-9289  FAX  8453. 

PROVIDENCE.  Victorian  contemporary 
2  bed,  1.5  baths,  1300SF,  1-year-old  town- 
house  with  2-car  garage.  Near  University. 
Seller  offers  $1,500  toward  closing.  $92,000. 
MANCINl  PROPERTIES  401-885-3632. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms, 
pool,  deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

Football  game  programs 

BROWN  FOOTBALL.  Original  game  pro- 
grams from  the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties 
available.  Other  publications.  College  Foot- 
ball, 1550  Larimer,  Suite  180,  Denver,  CO 
80202,  303-534-2000. 

Education 

ST.  ANDREW'S  is  a  small,  coeducational, 
hoarding  and  day  school  for  students  in 
grades  6-12,  Our  school  is  a  superb  alterna- 
tive to  the  large  or  highly  competitive  aca- 
demic setting.  With  small  classes  and  a  5:1 
student/teacher  ratio,  students  receive  a 
great  deal  of  individual  attention.  Extra  help 
periods,  a  tutorial  program,  and  a  remedial 
program  for  students  with  learning  disabili- 
ties are  offered.  Sports  clubs  and  other 
extracurricular  activities  help  students  excel 
and  realize  their  true  potential.  For  informa- 
tion or  an  appointment,  please  call  or  write 
Andrea  C.C.  Martin,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, St.  Andrew's  School,  63  Federal  Road, 
Barrington,  Rl  02806.  (401)  246-1230. 


Barge 


Beautiful  Canal  du  Midi  or 
Burgundy  aboard  "La  Tortue". 
Cruising  Spacious. comfortable. Large sundeck, 
lounge,  3  twin  staterooms/baths.  Notable  cuisine. 
10-speed  bikes,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British 
crew.  Weekly  charters  Apr. -Oct.  Color  brochure: 
"UTortue",  Dept  B,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01 944 
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Obituaries 


John  A.  Owen,  Jr.   15,  Manchester,  Conn.; 
J.in.  Ih.  1 W'  was  a  surveying  engineer  with  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  ot  I'ublic  Works 
and  then  a  program  director  for  WI'RO,  a 
Providence  radio  station,  until  retiring  in 
195^.  Sigma  Chi,  Survivors  include  two 
daughters  and  his  wite,  1  larriet,  14  l-air\iew 
Ave.Cranston.K, 1.02^0.=;. 

Alfred  A.  Overbagh  17,  Wilmette,  111.;  April 
6.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Armstrong,  414  Maple  Ave.,  Wilmette  60091 . 

Flora  B.  Peirce  '21,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Jan. 
2.  She  was  a  board  member  for  fifteen  years 
and  president  for  three  years  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford League  of  Women  Voters  and  was  also  a 
past  president  and  state  board  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters. 
While  president  of  the  New  Bedford  league, 
she  campaigned  for  the  creation  of  a  conser- 
vation commission  and  in  1964  was  chosen 
its  first  chairman.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  for  twenty  years  and  served  sev- 
eral times  as  chairman  and  secretary.  A 
nature  trail,  the  first  major  project  of  the  com- 
mission, was  named  in  her  honor  in  1973. 
Sur\-ivors  include  a  number  of  cousins, 
including  Anna  Pittsley  of  New  Bedford. 

Elmer  Arthur  Wagner  '23,  Stoneham,  Mass., 
retired  credit  manager  for  New  England 
Telephone;  Jan.  5,  1989.  He  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Dorcas,  363  Middle  Rd.,  Boxbor- 
ough,  Mass.  01719. 

Marjorie  Walker  Greene  '25,  Barrington,  R.I.; 
July  18.  She  was  a  language  teacher  in  Con- 
necticut public  schools  and  a  volunteer  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  Society.  Survivors  include  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Marshall  '53,  29  West 
St.,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

William  James  Miller  '27,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a 
retired  manufacturers'  representative  for  the 
furniture  industry  in  Florida  and  Georgia; 
May  3.  Theta  Delta  Chi.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion regarding  survivors. 

Earl  Houghton  Saunders  '28,  York,  Pa.; 
March  4.  He  was  a  retired  plant  manager  at 
the  York-Hoover  Corporation.  Theta  Delta 
Chi.  He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Robert,  P.O.B. 
9313,  Longview,  Texas  75608. 

Douglas  David  Davisson  '29,  Verona,  N.J.; 
May  14.  He  was  retired  staff  manager  of  pub- 
lic relations  at  AT&T  in  New  York  City.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Mona,  45  Summit 
Rd.,  Verona  07044. 

L.  Everett  Johnson  '29,  Weston,  Mass.;  July 
27.  He  was  the  founder  in  1938  of  Medical 
Oxygen  Service  and  Welder's  Supply  Com- 


pam  ol  Boston,  a  dislributor  ot  weldmg 
equipment  In  19h5,  he  lelt  the  business  to 
become  director  ol  administration  and 
finance  for  the  neurosciences  research  pro- 
gram at  MIT.  Beta  Theta  I'i.  Survivors  include 
three  children  and  his  wife,  HUenor,  7  Blue- 
berry Hill  Rd.,  Weston  02199 

The  Rev.  Oscar  William  Arell  '31,1  lolden, 
Mass.,  a  retired  minister  and  lormer  chaplain 
at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.; 
April  5.  There  is  no  information  regarding 
survivors. 

Robert  D.  Hall  '30,  '34  A.M.,  Somerset,  Mass., 
a  high  school  teacher  in  the  Providence 
school  system  for  many  years  before  retiring 
in  the  late  1970s;  Aug.  12.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Theresa,  2895  Riverside  Ave.,  Som- 
erset 02726;  a  daughter;  and  three  brothers, 
John  '34,  Walter  '40,  and  Lawrence  '42. 

Emma  Breyer  Holloway  '31,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
July  30.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughter, 
Linda  A.  Holloway,  500  Monroe  Ave.  NE, 
Apt.  E-7,  Renton,  Wash.  98056. 

Marjorie  Congdon  Webb  '32,  Cranston,  R.I.; 
Dec.  30.  She  was  administrative  secretary  to 
the  director  of  Rhode  Island  Camps,  Inc.,  in 
the  1940s  and  a  former  trustee  of  the  Oak 
Lawn  Public  Library  in  Cranston.  Survivors 
include  her  husband,  Wesley  H.  Webb  '26, 
'29  A.M.,  191  Natick  Ave.,  Cranston  02920; 
and  a  daughter,  Sabra  Webb  Orton  '53. 

Eugene  Thomas  Keough  '39,  '41  A.M.,  Pen- 
nington, N.J.;  July  7.  A  manager  of  manage- 
ment education  at  the  Western  Electric  Cor- 
porate Education  Center  in  Hopewell,  N.J., 
now  AT&T,  he  retired  in  1983  after  thirty- 
eight  years  of  employment.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Survivors  include  a  daughter,  Suzanne  L. 
Keough  '69,  205  West  10th  St.,  Apt.  3-E,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10014;  a  son,  Robert  '78;  and  a 
brother,  Thomas  '49. 

Donald  Louis  Ranard  '40,  Centreville,  Va.; 
July  28,  of  leukemia.  A  longtime  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  officer,  he  played  a  key  role  in  uncov- 
ering the  role  of  South  Korean  lobbyists  in 
Washington  in  the  mid-1970s.  In  1976,  more 
than  a  year  after  he  retired  as  director  of 
Korean  affairs  at  the  State  Department,  he 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee 
about  South  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  payments  to  influence  American 
politicians.  His  disclosures  prompted  a  major 
investigation,  but  the  indictment  against 
Tongsun  Park,  a  South  Korean  businessman 
who  entertained  congressmen  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials,  was  dropped,  Korean 
Embassy  officials  were  permitted  diplomatic 
immunity,  and  no  action  was  taken  against 
the  legislators.  Mr.  Renard  was  also  outspo- 
ken in  calling  attention  to  human-rights  vio- 
lations in  South  Korea.  He  spent  thirty-three 
years  in  government  service,  beginning  as  a 
political  science  intern  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment before  Pearl  Harbor  and  transferring  to 
the  State  Department  in  1944.  After  serving  in 


I'okyo  ^nd  Malaysia,  hi'  became  political 
counselor  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Seoul 
in  1959.  He  retired  in  1974,  but  remained 
active  in  foreign  affairs  as  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  International  Policy,  a  nonprofit 
research  group.  In  1985,  he  received  the 
annual  award  of  the  North  American  Coali- 
tion lor  1  luman  Rights.  1  le  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Virginia,  15262  Eagle  Tavern  Way,  Cen- 
treville 22020;  and  five  children,  inducjing 
Patricia  Ranard  Phillips  '68  MAT. 

Francis  William  Gilbane,  Jr.  '42,  Harwich 
Port,  Mass.,  retired  businessman  and  realtor; 
Aug.  5.  Owner  of  the  former  E.  Cilbane  Oil 
Company,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  until  1981,  he  then  became  a  real- 
tor for  the  Gardiner  &  Whiteley  Company, 
Pawtucket,  and  the  James  Trainor  Associa- 
tion, Harwich  Port,  Mass.  He  was  president 
of  the  Home  Heating  Council  of  Rhode 
Island  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute  and 
later  a  member  of  the  National  Assocation  of 
Realtors  and  the  Cape  Cod  and  Islands  Board 
of  Realtors.  He  served  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  class  of  '42.  Among  his  sur- 
vivors are  his  wife.  Peg,  37  Wah  Wah  Taysee 
Rd.,  Harwich  Port  02646;  four  sons,  including 
Brian  '79;  a  daughter;  and  four  sisters, 
including  Marghretta  Gilbane  Hogan  '47. 

Gordon  William  Niemitz  '42,  North  Olmsted, 
Ohio,  retired  manager  of  the  lake  states  dis- 
trict for  Lenox  China,  Inc.;  June  5.  He  was  a 
Navy  executive  officer  aboard  a  destroyer 
escort  during  World  War  II  and  saw  action  in 
all  theaters.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Charlotte,  24368  Gessner  Rd., 
North  Olmsted  44070. 

Derek  Van  Dyke  '43,  Carefree,  Ariz.;  June  10, 
1987.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Arizona  House 
of  Representatives  from  1950  until  1954.  He 
was  a  flight  officer  service  pilot,  USAAF  Air 
Transport  Command,  and  served  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Psi  Upsilon. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Frances,  P.O.  Box 
1358,  Carefree  85377. 

Katherine  Hedberg  Ensminger  '46,  Niantic, 
Conn.;  June  1 1 .  She  was  a  copy  editor  for 
Simon  and  Schuster  and  retired  last  August 
after  twelve  years  as  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Practice  in  the  Old  Lyme, 
Conn.,  office.  Survivors  include  three  sons 
and  her  husband,  John  '49,  73  Flanders  Rd., 
Niantic  06357. 

John  Stephen  Moran,  Jr.  '46,  Cranston,  R.I., 
president  of  Arlington  R.V.  Supercenter, 
Warwick,  R.I.;  July  18,  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Pennsylvania.  In  1948,  he  and  his 
wife,  the  late  Shirley  Blinkhom  Moran  '46, 
co-founded  Arlington  Trailer  Sales.  He  was 
the  developer  of  the  Arlington  Acres  mobile 
home  park  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  founder  and 
partner  of  Arlington  Mobile  Homes,  Groton, 
Conn.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  dealers  in 
Rhode  Island  to  rent  recreational  vehicles.  A 
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past  president  of  the  Recreational  Vehicle 
Dealers  Association  of  America,  he  received 
in  1989  the  Jim  Summers  award  for  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  industry.  He  was 
president  of  the  New  England  Recreational 
Vehicle  Dealers  Association  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Travel  Trailer  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a  Cranston,  R.I.,  city  council 
member,  past  chairman  of  the  Cranston  Zon- 
ing Board  of  Review,  and  past  chairman  of 
the  city  council  finance  committee.  He  was  a 
Navy  veteran  of  World  War  11.  Survivors 
include  two  daughters  and  a  son,  Stephen 
70,  9  Juniper  Hill  Dr.,  Coventry,  R.l.  02816. 

Dr.  Gerald  Brill  '47,  New  York  City;  Nov.  21. 
He  practiced  internal  medicine  in  private 
practice  in  Manhattan  for  thirty-four  years. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II 
and  was  a  1949  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Jane,  22  East  88th  St.,  New 
York  10128;  and  a  daughter,  Jennifer  '77. 

Raymond  Ames  Sadler,  Jr.  '49,  Longmead- 
ow,  Mass.;  July  28,  1989.  He  was  an  executive 
with  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  served  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  the  Navy  during  World  War  11. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gloria,  103  Field  Rd.,  Longmeadow  01106. 

Robert  Barrengos  '50,  Leesburg,  Va.;  April  6. 
He  was  a  manufacturing  representative  in  the 
jewelry  industry.  During  World  War  11,  he 
served  with  the  Navy  in  North  Africa.  He  is 
survived  by  a  brother,  Donald,  of  Providence, 
and  three  daughters. 

Sumner  Sullivan  Young  '54,  Wayzata,  Minn., 
former  president  of  Earl  Savage  Advertising 
in  Minneapolis;  Dec.  4,  of  complications  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  He  was  an  account  execu- 
tive at  advertising  agencies  in  Indiana  and 
New  York  City  before  returning  to  Minnesota 
in  1963  and  joining  Earl  Savage  Advertising. 
He  was  president  of  the  agency  from  1967  to 
1972.  He  had  been  active  in  several  political 
campaigns  and  was  a  convention  delegate. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eris,  2805  Maple- 
wood  Cir.  East,  Wavzata  55391;  two  daugh- 
ters; and  a  sister,  Sidney  Young  Wear  '51 

Henry  Mills  Drake  '58,  Fayetteville,  N.Y.; 
May  13.  He  was  the  fourth  generation  to 
head  Drake  Oil  Company,  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
founded  in  1877  by  his  great-grandfather. 
Before  joining  the  family  business  in  1970,  he 
was  employed  by  .New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  member  of  the  Empire  State 
Petroleum  Association  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Central  New  York.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Joanne,  3  Woodcroft 
Ln.,  Fayetteville  13066;  two  daughters;  a  son, 
Thomas  '86;  and  two  brothers,  Earle  '52  and 
Charles  '58. 

Edward  Frank  Lapinski  '59,  Holyoke,  Mass.; 
April  18,  in  Cork  City,  Ireland.  He  was  a 
resource  development  manager  for  the  A.G. 


Spalding  Company  in  Chicopee,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
coached  football  at  Holyoke  Catholic  High 
School  for  many  years.  At  Brown,  he  was 
quarterback  on  the  football  team.  He  was  an 
Army  veteran.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors 
include  his  wife.  Norma,  169  Locust  St., 
Holyoke  01040;  two  children;  and  a  brother, 
William  '62 

Alfred  Dudley  Blease  '61,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
April  3,  of  a  heart  attack.  Since  1969  he  was 
an  instructor  in  physics  at  Virginia  Western 
Community  College  in  Roanoke.  From  1965 
to  1969  he  was  an  instructor  in  physics  at  the 
University  of  Maine  in  Portlancl,  where  he 
received  his  Sc.M.  in  1965.  While  at  Virginia 
Western,  he  founded  the  Science  Division 
Fund  to  improve  science  instruction  opportu- 
nities at  the  college.  He  is  survived  by  two 
children  and  his  wife,  Kathlyn,  2415  Oregon 
Ave.,  Roanoke  24015. 

John  Driscoll  Crane  '63,  Dighton,  Mass.; 
April  7.  A  social  studies  teacher  at  Seekonk 
Junior  High  School  in  Massachusetts  for 
twenty-one  years,  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  social  studies  department.  He  was  a 
founder  of  and  coach  in  the  Seekonk  Youth 
Hockey  Association  and  also  coached  in  the 
East  Providence  Hockey  Association.  Sur- 
vivors include  four  sons  and  his  wife,  Judith, 
2161  Wheeler  St.,  Dighton  02764. 

Mildred  Ann  Bannister  '67  MAT.,  Hunt  Val- 
ley, Md.;  April  15.  She  was  a  1952  graduate  of 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  taught  art 
in  the  East  Providence,  R.L,  school  system. 
Survivors  include  a  sister,  Kathryn  Lareau, 
814  Katesford  Rd.,  Hunt  Valley  21030. 


Finally.. 
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meeting  of  the  campus  YMCA  (it  was 
reported  in  Vol  I,  No.  3),  President 
Faunce  "struck  a  lofty  note"  when  he 
concluded,  "|T]he  tiling  I  want  most  [for 
Brown]  is  a  genuine,  free  body  of  loyal 
Christian  students." 

Such  a  religiously  exclusive  pro- 
nouncement discomfited  me  not  nearly 
so  much,  however,  as  did  part  of  anoth- 
er article  in  the  October  1900  issue.  A 
young  alumnus,  M.W.  Lyon,  Jr.,  class  of 
1897,  wrote  about  his  adventures  as  a 
field  collector  in  South  America  for  the 
National  Museum.  After  remarking 
upon  the  friendly  indigenous  peoples  he 
encountered  in  Venezuela,  Mr.  Lyon 
went  on  to  observe,  "They  do  not  show 
the  enterprise  and  activity  of  northern 
races  and  in  some  things  they  are  posi- 
tively stupid."  Such  a  glib  condemna- 


tion of  an  entire  population  took  my 
breath  away,  but  in  reading  old  prose, 
one  always  must  remember  the  context 
of  the  times.  Today,  racial  and  religious 
prejudice  have  no  business  at  Brown, 
nor  in  the  pages  of  the  Ahwini  Monthly. 

On  a  far  more  benign  note,  we  no 
longer  publish  as  editorial  material,  as 
the  1900  edition  did,  a  seven-page  list  of 
every  donor  to  the  endowment  fund. 
Today,  when  donor  acknowledgments 
appear  in  the  BAM,  they  do  so  courtesy 
of  the  Development  Office,  which  pays 
the  standard  advertising  rate. 

Differences,  yes.  But  what  impressed 
me  the  most  was  the  continuity  between 
the  BAM  as  it  was  envisioned  in  1900 
and  as  it  appears  today.  Good  writing 
and  photography,  judicious  editing,  a 
mix  of  campus  and  alumni  news,  atten- 
tion to  issues  of  national  and  interna- 
tional import:  there  they  were,  in  Octo- 
ber 1900.  And  here,  we  hope,  you  will 
find  them  today. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  conti- 
nuity of  leadership,  too.  In  its  entire 
ninety-year  history,  the  Brozvn  Alumni 
Monthly  has  had  but  four  editors.  The 
first  two  I  have  mentioned.  The  latter 
two  are  still  at  Brown.  In  1968,  Editor 
Worthington  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
A.  Reichley,  who  is  now  Brown's  vice 
president  for  University  relations.  He 
served  as  editor  for  not  quite  three 
years,  turning  the  editorial  reins  over  in 
1971  to  Robert  M.  "Dusty"  Rhodes,  who 
continues  in  that  post  today.  Between 
them,  four  times  these  two  men  have 
guided  the  BAM  to  winning  the  Robert 
Sibley  Award  as  the  best  university 
magazine  in  the  country.  Twenty  times 
in  the  past  twenty-two  years  the  Month- 
ly has  been  among  the  top  ten  in  the 
country.  Only  a  few  other  alumni  maga- 
zines have  even  come  close  to  such  a 
record. 

I'm  continually  telling  people,  "I  have 
the  best  job  in  the  world."  My  recent 
forays  into  the  past  have  reinforced  my 
conviction  that  something  worthwhile 
is  going  on  here,  on  the  third  floor  of 
Nicholson  House.  It's  a  good  feeling  to 
realize  that  whatever  excellence  we  attain 
-  or  at  least  strive  for  -  has  a  powerful 
antecedent:  a  ninety-year  tradition  of 
thorough,  objective  reporting  intended 
to  serve  Brown's  alumni  and  friends, 
and  to  foster,  in  the  words  of  a  former 
editor,  a  climate  of  "informed  good  will." 
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Associated  Alumni 
Board  of  Governors 
1990-1991 

President 

.Anno  [ones  Mills  'h(l 
UinHH.Tit.iSi- Village 
Smillihurv.CTOMHH 
K)  :i),1  2h4-h(lh8 
1)1  2(»2h2  >)()(! 

President-Elect 

C;,iil  li,  McC.inn  75 
12  1  Uirhour  Terrace 
Cranstim,  Rl  02905 
K)  4(11  781-1002 
B)  4111  274-9200 

Secretary 

Darwyn  Parker-Harris  '75 
40  Flanagan  Drive 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
R)  508  877-9333 
B)  617  271-5299 

Treasurer 

Gordon  R.  Williams,  Jr.  '63 
23  Sears  Road 
Wayland,  MA  01778 
R)  508  358-7419 
6)617  862-7100 

Memhers-at-Large 

Steven  Burketl  '80 
3018  Ferndale 
Houston,  TX  77098 
R)  713  524-0132 
8)713  6.50-6241 

Daniel  Carter  P'91 
17  Westwood  Drive 
Waterford,  CT  06385 
R)  203  447-2609 
B)  203  443-4042 

David  Crimmin  '72 
7  Vanderbelt  Road 
Acton,  MA  01720 
R)  508  263-5434 
6)508  692-1273 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Harrop  III  '76 
Psychiatric  Specialists,  Inc- 
390  Tollgate  Road,  Suite  K 
Warwick,  Rl  02886 
R)  401  273-4015 
B)  401  737-6426 

Dr.  Peter  A.  Hollman  '76 
280  Norwood  Avenue 
Cranston,  Rl  02905 
R)  401  461-9352 
6)  401  943-1860 

Roderick  Leong  '70 
c/o  McGuire  Real  Estate 
560  Davis  Street 
San  Francisco,  C  A  941 1 1 
R)  415  653-2555 
6)415  296-1030X101 

A.  Thomas  Levin  '64 

95  6ulson  Road 

Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570 

R)  516  678-4373 

6)516  741-6565 

Leland  S.  McGee,  Esq.  '77 
639  6enson  Place 
Westfield,  NJ  07090 
R)  201  233-6394 
6)  609  292-3860 

Steven  Miller  '78 
Goodman  Weiss  Freedman 
100  Erieview  Place,  27th  Floor 
Cleveland,  OH  44114 
R)  216  765-0535 
B)  216  696-3366 


Robert  |.  Samors  '81 
425  Cireenbrier  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
R)301  585-1307 
8)202  778-1038 

Roger  8.  Simon  '61 

Goldome  Center 

1  Fountain  Plaza,  Suite  1100 

Buffalo,  NY  14203 

K)  716  8.39-3300 

8)716  856-5400 

Margaret  Smith  '91 
P.O.  Box  5610 
Brown  University 
Providence,  Rl  02912 
R)  401  454-4017 

Joan  Sorensen  '72 
195  Jacob  Street 
Seekonk,  MA  02771 
R)  508  336-4458 

Helen  R.  Spcctor  '67 

625  N.  Michigan,  Suite  500 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

R)  312  943-4326 

6)312  3.37-4557 

Robert  L.  Warsh  '51 
389  Loudonville  Road 
Loudonville,  NY  12211 
R)  518  436-8192 
8)  518  449-2744 

Joan  Webster  '58 
841  Galer  Drive 
Newtown  Square,  PA  19073 
R)  215  353-1181 

Evan  R.  West  '45 
22  Drowne  Parkway 
Rumford,  Rl  02916 
R)  401  434-1762 

Geneva  C.  Whitney  '56 
180  Belden  Hill  Road 
Wilton,  CT  06897 
R)  203  762-7947 
B)  203  222-1281 

Teri  A.  Williams  '79 
40  W,  72nd  Street,  Apt.  83 
New  York,  NY  10023 
R)  212  580-9887 
6)  516  248-4200 


Brown  Club 
Presidents 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Dr.  Michael  J.  O'Neil  '73 
418  E.  Erie  Drive 
Tempe,  AZ  85282 
R)  602  968-4191 
6)  602  967-4441 

CALIFORNIA 
Los  Angeles 

W.  Edgar  Jessup  '44 

9401  Wilshire  Boulevard 

9th  Floor 

8everly  Hills,  CA  90212 

R)  213  454-0949 

6)  213  273-6333 

Orange  County 

president 

Ronald  Wright  '81 

5104  Livingston  Drive,  Apt.  A 

Long  Beach,  CA  90803 

R)  213  439-6776 

8)213  593-7852 

San  Diego 

contact  person 

John  W.  Brown,  Esq.  '58 

4370  La  Jolla  Village  Drive 

Suite  230 

San  Diego,  CA  92122 

R)  619  453-1944 

6)  619  453-1215 


Santa  Barbara 

contuct  person 

Chris  Brainard  '48 

233  Middle  Road 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108 

K)  805  969-4410 

B)  805 ')6'l- 1133 

San  Francisco 

prcsiiient 

Peter  F.  Keating  '66 

Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

100 California  Street,  Suite  400 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

8)415  362-8000 

contticl  person 
Roderick  Leong  '70 
c/o  McGuire  Real  Estate 
560  Davis  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 
R)  415  653-2555 
6)415  296-1030X101 

CANADA 
Ontario 

president 

John  M.  Freeman  '65 

45  Lonsdale  Road 

Toronto,  ON  M4V  1W4,  Canada 

R)  416  925-9561 

8)  416  733-3400 

COLORADO 
Denver 

president 
Eugene  Kay  '59 
3930  Holly 
Denver,  CO  80207 
R)  303  399-1977 
6)  303  399-3930 

CONNECTICUT 
Central  Connecticut 

cO'president 

Edwin  Nicholson  '60 

25  Country  Club  Drive 

Manchester,  CT  06040 

R)  203  643-4331 

8)  203  643-4331 

co-president 
James  Goldman  '85 
Tucker,  Anthony,  Inc. 
One  Corporate  Center 
Hartford,  CT  06103 
R)  203  249-0009 
6)203  241-8600 

Fairfield  County 

co-president 
Charles  T.  Cormell  '75 
8  Edgerton  Street 
Darien,  CT  06820 
R)  203  665-1762 
6)  212  223-5170 

co-president 
Alex  Szabo  '75 
27  Doverton  Drive 
Greenwich,  CT  06831 
R)  203  531-1118 
8)212  818-0180 

DELAWARE 

president 

Arthur  Green  '49 
2104  Dunhill  Drive 
Wilmington,  DE  19810 
R)  302  475-2363 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

president 

Mary  Fasenmyer  Robinson  '76 

4302  Locust  Lane 

Bethesda,  MD  20816 

R)  301  229-3149 

6)  301  320-3931 
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FLORTOA 

Dade  and  Broward  Counties 

(Miami) 

presiitent 

David  H.  Schulson  '74 

20215  NE  10th  Place 

N.  Miami  Beach,  FL  33179 

R)  305  652-5449 

6)305  921-5500 

North  Florida  (Jacksonville) 

president 

Dr.  Jack  E.  Giddings  '57 

P.O.  Box  23678 

Jacksonville,  FL  32217 

R)  904  268-8754 

B)  904  725-0200 

Palm  Beach  County 

contact  person 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Margolies  '75 

3355  Bums  Road,  #205 

Palm  Beach  Garden,  FL  33410 

R)  813  626-3937 

8)813  626-5600 

Sarasota-Bradenton 

president 

Ross  Dematteo  '35 
6408  Wood  Owl  Circle 
Bradenton,  FL  34210 
R)  813  755-0878 

Southwest  (Naples) 

president 

C.  Lodge  McKee  '69 
53  Broad  Avenue  S. 
Naples,  FL  33940 
R)  813  261-0053 
B)  813  263-0400 

Tampa  Bay 

president 

Dr.  SueSchler'77/'80 

714  S.  Orleans  Avenue 

Tampa,  FL  33606 

R)  813  251-4128 

B)  813  251-0135 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

president 
Roger  Key  '78 
400  Pjdgecrest  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 
R)  404  378-8251 
B)  404  266-6378 

HAWAH 

president 

Beverly  A.  Tomivasu  Taira  '83 

21 11-A  Fern  Street 

Honolulu,  HI  96826 

R)  808  942-1568 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

president 

Helen  R.  Spector  '67 

Spector  &  Associates 

625  N.  Michigan,  Suite  500 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

R)  312  943^326 

B)  312  337-4557 

INDIANA 

president 

Rrchard  Teller  '65 
5699  N.  Central  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  IN  46220 
R)  317  251-3392 
8)317  844-7461 

KENTUCKY 

president 

Wesley  Johnson,  Jr.  '86 

2353  Winston  Avenue 

Louisville,  KY  40205 

R)  502  458-3247 

8)  502  776-2481 

MAINE 

contact  person 
Alan  Levenson  '56 
120  Baxter  Boulevard 
Portland,  ME  04101 
R)  207  774-2244 
8)  207  775-5200 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

president 

Ocie  J.  Irons  '81 

40  Millbridge  Court 

Baltimore,  MD  21236 

R)  301  256-5088 

B)  301771-2521 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

co-president 
Susan  A.  DiMeo  '75 
28  9th  Street,  #108 
Medford,  MA  02155 
R)  617  396-8278 
8)617  434-0187 

co-president 
David  K.  Crimmm  '72 
7  Vanderbelt  Road 
Acton,  MA  01720 
R)  617  263-5434 
8)508  692-1273 

Cape  Cod 

president 

Robert  Rice  '67 

159  Parker  Road 

W,  Barnstable,  MA  02668 

R)  508  362-4065 

8)  800  444-7949 

Worcester 

president 

Brian  J.  Buckley  '79 
80  Salisbur>'  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01609 
R)  508  756-2222 
8)  508  755-9441 

MICHIGAN 

president 

John  Peracchio  '82 

393  Lakeland 

Grosse  Pointe,  MI  48230 

R)  313  882-7060 

8)313  885-4424 

MINNESOTA 

president 

Steven  M.  Press  '85 

1810  Portland  Avenue  S.,  Apt.  103 

Minneapolis,  MN  55404 

R)  612  874-8427 

8)  612  338-8927 

MISSOUM 
Kansas  City 

contact  person 
Robert  Brown  '51 
833  West  59th  Terrace 
Kansas  City,  MO  64113 
R)  816  333-7572 

St.  Louis 

co-presidents 

Diane  Kri\it  Katzman  '82 

David  A.  Katzman  '86 

1619  Thrush  Terrace 

Samt  Louis,  MO  63144 

R)  314  961-3540 

B)  314  721-8444 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

president 

Bruce  H.  Bates  '61 

Cedar  Point  Road  PO  Box  656 

Durham,  NH  03824 

R)  603  742-1977 

8)  603  626-7200 

NEW  JERSEY 
Central  New  Jersey 

president 

C.  Bernard  Worley  '48 

63  Willow  Run  Lane 

Belle  Mead,  NJ  08502 

R)  201  359-3644 

8)  201  359-3653 

Suburban  New  Jersey 

president 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 

19  Colonial  Way 

Short  Hills,  N)  07078 

R)  201  376-2646 

8)  201  273-9121 

Monmouth 

president 

John  Brown  '76 

505  Ivy  Place 

West  Allenhurst,  NJ  07711 

R)  201  531-7183 


Northeastern 

president 

Leonard  H,  Ronnie  Jr.  '63 

11  Algonqum  Trail 

Saddle  River,  NJ  07458 

R)  201  825-1870 

B)  201  307-4714 

New  Jersey  State  Council 

president 

Mark  R.  Aikms  '81 

6  Muncy  Drive 

West  Long  Branch,  NJ  07764 

R)  201  222-8018 

B)  201  922-9500 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

contact  person 

Roger  B.  Simon  '61 

Goldome  Center 

1  Fountain  Plaza,  Suite  1 100 

Buffalo,  NY  14203 

R)  716  839-3300 

B)  716  856-5400 

Long  Island 

contact  person 

A,  Thomas  Levin,  Esq.  '64 

95  Bulson  Road 

Rockville  Centre,  NY  11570 

R)  516  678-4373 

8)516  741-6565 

New  York  City 

president 

Gerald  R.  Levine  '58 

382  Central  Park  West,  Apt.  2P 

New  York,  NY  10025 
R)  212  666-1695 
8)  212  614-6290 

contact  person 
Katharine  Rivas  '90 
Penta  Hotel 
15  Penn  PIaza/8ox  59 
New  York,  NY  10001 
8)  212  629-6002 

Northeastern  (Albany) 

president 

Robert  L.  Warsh  '51 

389  Loudonville  Road 

Loudonville,  NY  12211 

R)  518  436-8192 

8)  518  449-2744 

Rochester 

contact  person 
Ann  Anderson  '59 
33  Castlebar  Road 
Rochester,  NY  14610 
R)  716  271-2791 
8)716  271-6620 

Syracuse 

To  be  announced 

Westchester 

president 

Jay  Fidler  '43 

23  Churchill  Road 

Rye  Brook,  NY  10573 

R)  914  939-3185 

B)  212  869-4330 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Raleigh/Durham 

president 

Phil  Marsosudiro  '89 

4100  Five  Oaks  Drive,  #14 

Durham,  NC  27707 

R)  919  490-6091 

8)919  968-9900 

OHIO 
Cincirmati 

contact  person 
Jermifer  Mack  '87 
1124  Carney,  #2A 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
R)  513  651-3414 
B)  513  983-8487 

Cleveland  (Northeastern) 

president 

Jonathan  Speed  '84 
2874  Clarkson  Road 
Cleveland,  OH  44118 
R)  216  932-1291 
8)  216  932-5365 


OREGON 

president 

Christopher  Beck  '85 

1430  S.W.  Englewood  Drive 

Lake  Oswego,  Oregon  97034 

R)  503  246-1714 

8)  503  796-7238 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

president 

William  Morrow  '65 
222  Woods  Road 
Glenside,  PA  19038 
R)  215  885-6195 
8)  215  272-3650 

Pittsburgh 

contact  person 

Ann  Harty  '53 

142  Maple  Heights  Road 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15232 

R)  412  687-1835 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent  County  Aluimiae  Club 

president 

Margaret  Dolan  '39 
121  Carina  Street 
Warwick,  RI  02888 
R)  401  463-9596 

Newport  County 

president 

Kenneth  A.  Kurze  '58 
29  Reardon  Drive 
Middletown,  RI  02840 
R)  401  846-3882 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

president 

Dorothy  Fishbein  '45 
3  Bedford  Road 
Pawtucket,  RI  02860 
R)  401  724-8553 

Rhode  Island  Brovim  Club 

president 

James  H.  Hahn  '73 

Partridge,  Snow  and  Hahn 

One  Old  Stone  Square 

Providence,  RI  02903 

R)  401  434-0618 

8)  401  861-8200 

South  County 

president 

James  P.  Wilson  '76 

63  Cindyann  Drive 

East  Greenwich,  RI  02852 

R)  401  884-8154 

8)401  596-0117 

TENNESSEE 
Memphis 

president 

Nathan  A.  Bicks  '78 

427  Meadvale 

Memphis,  TN  381 19 

R)  901  761-1195 

8)901523-2311 

Nashville 

president 

Robert  H.  Tosh,  Jr.  '79 

1608A  Linden  Avenue 

Nashville,  TN  37212 

R)  615  298-5117 

8)  615  885-0142 

TEXAS 
Dallas 

president 

Doug  Nogami  '78 
906  Salmon  Drive 
Dallas,  TX  75208 
R)  214  943-3105 
8)  214  690-2155 

Houston 

president 

Barbara  A,  Sunderland  '77 

21  Briar  Hollow  Lake,  Suite  508 

Houston,  TX  77027 

R)  713  840-0828 

San  Antonio 

president 

Dr.  Steven  Kalter  '74 

South  Texas  Oncology  & 

Hematology 

7940  Floyd  Curl  Drive 

San  Antonio,  TX  78212 

B)  512  697-9885 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

president 

Thomas  T.  Billings  '73 

1436  Har\'ard  Avenue 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105 

R)  801  583-8513 

8)  801  532-3333 

VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 

contact  person 
Andrew  S.  Fine  '59 
5101  Cleveland  Street 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23462 
R)  804  428-5523 
8)  804  490-4545 

Richmond 

contact  person 
Beth  Goldman  '88 
3606  East  Broad  Street 
Richmond,  VA  23223 
R)  804  226-7033 
8)804  649-1861 

Williamsbiurg  (S.  Virginia) 

contact  person 
Carol  Ten  Broeck  '59 
14  Bray  Wood 
WUhamsburg,  VA  23185 
R)  804  220-2237 

WASHINGTON 

president 

Arme  Seeley  '69 

3560  Campbell  Rd.NE 

Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110 

R)  206  842-2004 

8)  206  628-4663 

WISCONSIN 

president 

Beverly  Powell  '76 

1st  Wisconsin  Trust  Co. 

P.O.  Box  2054 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 

R)  414  774-8781 

8)  414  765-5174 

FOREIGN  CLUBS 
HONG  KONG 

president 

Richard  H.  Lawrence  '78 

FP  Special  Assets 

24F  2  Exchange  Square 

Central  Hong  Kong 

R)  5-231232 

B)  5-8424291 

LONDON 

president 

Nancy  Turck  '68 

c/o  Fulbright  &  Jaworski 

2  St.  James  Place 

London,  SWl  A  INP 

England 

8)  441  629-1207 

PARIS 

president 

Peter  F.  Kenton  '49 

16  Rue  Puteaux 

75017  Paris 

France 

8)  42-294-2059 

SEOUL 

president 

Dr.  Young  Ku  Yoon  '57 
Samho  Villa  III-202 
11-119  Banbea-Dong 
Kangnam-Ku  151 
Seoul,  Korea 

SINGAPORE 

president 

Eli  Hakam  '56 

National  University  of  Singapore 

Kent  Ridge  0511 

Singapore 

R)  65-13-472-8921 

8)  65-13-772-3174 

TOKYO 

president 

Tetsufumi  Yamaka  '84 

Okura  Yama  Hills  206 

59-4  Futoo-Cho 

Konoku-Ku 

Yokohama  Kanagawa 

6)45-546-4678 
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Association  of  Class 
Officers  Executive 
Committee 

President 

Dr  D,inicl  S.  H.irrop  111  76 
l*s\chi.ilric  Sptvialisls.  Iiu 
3W  Toll  e;,in-  Koad.  Suilo  K 
Warwick.  Rl  o:88(. 
R)40l  273-»OI5 
B)40l737-(v»26 

Vice  President 

Mu-hacl  A,  l.'isillo'78 
74  Carnage  Drive 
I  mcoln.  Rl  0:8^5 
R)  401  7:5-5771 
I!)  401  vl  1-2222 

Secretary 

Lois  lagotin/er  Fain  '4** 
20  Ballon  Road 
Prov  nlet\ie.  Rl  0240h 

K)4iM  :":-,i4  5o 

Assistant  Secretary 

Lucinda  A.  Flowers  '77 
24  Blatkrfone  Blvd.,  Apt.  10 
Providence,  Rl  02^06 
R)40l  35l-h012 
8)401  75l-55bn 

Treasurer 

Robert  Walsh  '83 
42  Elton  Street 
Pro\  idence,  Rl  02406 
R)  401  331-1451 
6)401278-3662 

Members-at-Large 

Edward  Ciberti  '54 
15  Lorraine  Road 
Walpole,  MAt)2081 
R)  508  668-5153 

Ann  L-  Dunnington  '76 
30  Boulder  Hill  Road 
Ridgetield,  CT  06877 

Ex-Officio  Members 

President  Emeritus 

Jean  A.  Follett-Thompson  '77 
86  Cambria  Court 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860 
R)4nl  722-4315 

President,  Class  of  1991 
Francesco  Lecciso 
P,0.  Box  5807 
Brown  University 
Providence,  Rl  02912 
R)  401  863-4517 

National  Alumni 
Schools  Program 
Executive  Committee 

Cbair 

Roger  B.  Simon  '61 

Goldome  Center 

1  Fountain  Plaza,  Suite  1100 

Buffalo,  NY  14203 

R)  716  839-3300 

8)716  856-5400 

Head  Minority  Coordinator 

Elbert  Robertson  '79 
7216  S.  Yale  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60621 
R)  312  846-2655 
B)  312  222-9350 

Regional  Directors 

Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine 
Jean  McCarthy  '60 
15  Hampden  Street 
Welleslev,  MA  02181 
R)  617  237-3314 
8)617  235-3010 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 

Charles  T,  Connell  '75 
8  Edgerton  Street 
Darien,  CT  06820 
R)  203  655-4762 
8)  212  223-5170 
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New  York  State 

I'hilipM   llahn  64 
500  F  S^lh  Street,  15-H 
New\ork,  NY   UK)28 
R)  212  535-6917 
B)  212  573-7854 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Puerto  Rico 

I  .uireii  Ktihlin  77 
18  Clinton  .\\enue 
Maplewood,  N|  07040 
R)  201  763-7965 
8)212  416-2749 

Continental  Europe, 
Africa,  Middle  East 
JillStaintorlh  h'l 
Via  Borghetto  I 
20122,  Milano,  Italy 
H)  011-39-2-760-00685 

Indian  Sub-continent, 
Far  East,  Pacific  Islands 

Fli  Hakam  '5h 

Natunial  L'ni\ersity  of  Singapore 

Kent  Ridge  051 1  Singapore 

R)  65-1.3-472-8921 

8)  65-13-772-3174 

Central  &  South  America, 
Canada,  the  Caribbean 

John  .M   Freeman  '65 

45  Lonsdale  Road 

Toronto,  O.N  M4V  1 W4,  Canada 

R)  416  925-9561 

8)  416  773-3400 

DC,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina 

Walter  C,  Pickett  '59 
1816  N.Alanton  Drive 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23454 
R)  804  481-7332 
B)  804  490-7373 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee 

W  Terence  Walsh '65 
Alston  and  Bird 
1  Atlantic  Center 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
R)  404  351-5916 
B)  404  881-7161 

Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan 
Andrea  Schmelzer  '80 
152  Fairway  Drive 
Indianapolis,  IN  46260 
R)  317  251-4974 
B)  317  633-9273 

Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana 

Beverly  Powell  '76 
1st  Wisconsin  Trust  Co. 
P.O.  Box  2054 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201 
R)  414  774-8781 
B)  414  765-5174 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska 

Robert  C.  Watt  '74 
Ralston  Purina 
Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis,  MO  63164 
R)  314  991-4197 
B)  314  982-2657 

Louisiana,  Texas, 
Oklaboma,  Arkansas 

Amanda  Hopkins  Alexiadis  '82 
6616  St.  John's  Drive,  #2004 
Fort  Worth,  TX    76132 
R)  817  377-9713 
6)817  540-1000 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Idaho 
David  G.  Ebner  '73 
1020  E.  5th  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80218 
R)  303  777-7398 
6)  303  753-9000 


Hawaii,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Alaska, 
California 

I  honias  11  Jacob  '73 
547  liccidental  Axenue 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402 
R)  4 15. 148-7673 
6)415.327-4200 

1991  Reunion 
Activities  Chairs 

1926  Men 

Fl.  Cushman  Anthony 

I I  Fuclid  A\'enue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)401  751-0877 

1931 

Eleanor  McAndrews  Retallick 
115  Merrick  Road 
Riverside,  Rl  02915 
R)  401  434-5234 

Joseph  Galkin 

155  Knollwood  Avenue 

Cranston,  Rl  02910 

R)  401  944-7339 

6)401421-4111 

1936 

Alfred  J.  Owens 
30  Meredith  Drive 
Cranston,  Rl  02920 
R)  401  942-9465 

Annette  Aaronian  Baronian 
101  Glen  Ridge  Road 
Cranston,  Rl  02920 
R)  401  942-3356 

1941 

Nancy  Maher  Galligan 
15  Cole  Avenue 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)  401  751-2353 

Roland  E.  Hopps 
135  Bradford  Avenue 
East  Providence,  Rl  02914 
R)  401  434-3650 
6)  401  438-4020 

1946 

Nan  Bouchard  Tracy 
134  Don  Avenue 
Rumford,  Rl  02916 
R)  401  434-7666 

1951 

Thomas  F.  6radv 

19  Governor  Bradford  Drive 

Barrington,  Rl  02806 

R)  401  245-9228 

6)401431-0100 

Cleo  Palellis  Hazard 
511  Fletcher  Road 
North  Kingstown,  Rl  02852 
R)  401  884-3050 

1956 

John  A.  Peterson 
1072  East  Broadway 
Milford.CT  06460  ' 
R)  203  878-0001 
B)  203  877-2704 

1961 

Elizabeth  Newsom  Mohr 
3240  Pinestream  Road,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30327 
R)  404  262-7269 
8)404  898-1165 

1966 

Stuart  Aaronson 
114  Marbury  Avenue 
Pawtucket,  Rl  02860 
R)  401  728-1230 
8)  401  726-2310 

1971 

Robert  G.  Flanders,  Jr. 

45  Bow  Street 

East  Greenwich,  Rl  02818 

R)  401  884-1370 

6)401831-0700 


1976 

,    (-Miil  R.  Solomon 
23  Benefit  Slreel 
Providence,  Rl  (12904 
R)  401 .351-7434 
6)401751-7805 

1981 

Virginia  Tortolani  McQueen 
3  Shady  Lane 
Barrington,  Kl  02806 
K)401  245-3156 

1986 

Katiiryn  Maineili 

23  6elmont  Road 

East  Greenwich,  Rl  02818 

R)  401  884-5249 

Third  World  Alumni 
Activities  Committee 

Jennifer  Abraham  '86 

(San  Francisco  Network 

Co-Chair) 

5537  Taft  Avenue 

Oakland,  CA  94618 

R)  415  601-7804 

6)415  296-5121 

Harold  Bailey,  Jr.  '70 
(Investment  in  Diversity 
National  Chair 
3  Mayfair  Lane 
Westport,  CT  06880 
R)  203  454-4677 
B)  212  745-4256 

Terrence  E.  Brown  '83 

(New  York  City  Network 

Co-Chair) 

Llewellyn  Park 

West  Orange,  NJ  07052 

R)  201  731-7017 

8)201325-4107 

Marcos  Gonzalez  '89 

(Los  Angeles  Network  Co-Chair) 

327  S.  Curtis  Avenue 

Alhambra.CA  91803 

R)  818  570-0198 

6)213  621-5147 

Roger  A.  Key  '78 
400  Ridgecrest  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 
R)  404  378-8251 
8)  404  266-6378 

Javette  Pinkney  Laremont  '80 
20  Southport  Woods  Drive 
Southport,  CT  06490 
R)  203  254-0813 
B)  203  698-6676 

Kimberly  Lewis  '80 
1324  E.  Cardeza  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19119 

R)  215  927-0581 
6)215  841-6368 

Dr.  Johnetta  MacCalla  '72 

(Los  Angeles  Network  Co-Chair) 

3435  Cheney  Trail 

Altadena,  CA  91001 

R)  818  791-7197 

6)818  791-0983 

Vivian  McCoy  '74 
(San  Francisco  Network 
Co-Chair) 
2151  Apollo,  #4 
Hercules,  CA  94547 
R)  415  724-3418 
6)  415  649-3017 

Leiand  S.  McGee,  Esq. '77 

(TWAAC  Chair/Northern  New 

Jersey  Network  Chair) 

639  6enson  Place 

Westfield,  NJ  07090 

R)  201  233-6394 

6)  609  292-3860 

6emicestine  McLeod  '68 
3  Mayfair  Lane 
Westport,  CT  06880 
R)  203  454-9677 
8)  203  352-5772 

Kevin  P.  McQueen  '80 
(Washington,  DC  Network  Chair) 
4516  S.  Dakota  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20007 
R)  202  529-1641 
8)  202  745-4670 


Dr,  Alicia  D,  Monroe  '73 
240  Bowen  Slreel 
Pro\idence,  Rl  02906 
R)4(ll  273- 1854 
B)401  722-600(1 

Lloyd  Monroe,  Jr.  '74 
240  Bowen  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
R)4(ll  273-1854 

Darwyn  Parker-Harris  '75 
(Massachusetts  Network  Chan 
40  Flanagan  Drive 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
R)  508  877-9333 
6)617  271-5299 

Roy  Priest  P'90 

(IX'  Parents  Support  Group) 

Bo\  4788 

Silver  Spring,  MU  20904 

R).3()l  184-5762 

8)  202  755-6290 

Sue  Priest  P'90 

6ox  4788 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20904 

R)  301  384-5762 

6)  .301  468-4046 

Mathias  Santos  '77 
666  Hope  Street 
Providence,  Rl  02906 
6)  401  277-2280 

Teri  A.  Williams  '79 

(New  York  City  Network 

Co-Chair) 

40  W.  72nd  Street,  Apt.  83 

New  York,  NY  10023 

R)  212  580-9887 

6)  516  248-4200 

Dr.  Walter  Williams  '73 
(Atlanta  Network  Chair) 
2243  Scarbrough  Drive 
Stone  Mountain,  GA  30088 
R)  404  987-1630 
8)  404  639-1870 

6et  K.  Wong  '82 
166  Oak  Street 
Ashland,  MA  01721 
R)  508  881-7156 

Robert  G.  Yizar  '74 
755  N.  8arry  Avenue 
Mamaroneck,  NY  10543 
R)  914  381-4117 
6)  212  559-4003 

Student  Alumni 
Network 

Chair 

Robert  J.  Samors  '81 
425  Greenbrier  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
R)  301  585-1307 
B)  202  778-1038 

Boston  Area  Contact 

Molly  Starkweather  '86 
122  Davis  Avenue,  Apt.  2 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
R)  617  277-5632 
B)  617  789-2971 

New  York  City  Contact 

Paul  H.  Mavsek  '76 

408  East  65th  Street,  Apt.  #5E 

New  York,  NY  10021 

R)  212  747-1770 

8)  212  288-9015 

Mid-Atlantic  Contact 

Leah  H.  Gurowitz  '83 
3133  Connecticut  Avenue,  N 
Washington,  DC  20008 
R)  202  328-3133 
B)  202  225-5731 

Southeast  Contact 

Alice  Wheelwright  '81     • 
352  Lofton  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
R)  404  676-7947 
8)  404  875-7952 

Bay  Area  Contact 

Leslie  F.  Brown  '85 
222  N.  Third,  #7 
San  Jose,  CA  95112 
R)  408  292-3282 
B)  408  927-5117 


Alumni  Calendar 


October 


New  York  City 

October  24.  Brown  University  Club  in  New 
York  presents  Alfred  Uhry  '58,  author  of 
Drh'ing  Mis:^  Daisy.  "Experiences  of  a  Profes- 
sional Writer."  Anna  Strasberg  P'91,  '92, 
moderator.  Skytop  Room,  Penta  Hotel.  7 
p.m.  Call  Jerry  Levine  '58,  (212)  614-6290. 

Worcester 

October  24.  Brown  Club  of  Worcester  County 
presents  "An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregori- 
an." Higgins  Armory  Museum.  6-8  p.m.  Call 
Joan  Leo  '68,  (508)  798-8621. 

Denver 

October  25.  Rocky  Mountain  Brown  Club- 
sponsored  theater  party.  "The  Man  Who 
Came  to  Dinner"  at  the  DCPA  Space  Theatre. 
Call  Liza  Knapp  '84,  (303)  369-5422. 

South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA 

October  26-28.  Continuing  College  weekend 
program,  "Our  Planet  -  Taking  Care  of  the 
Earth  and  Its  People."  Faculty  will  include 
Brown's  Doherty  Professor  of  Oceanography 
John  Imbrie;  Brown's  University  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Alan  Shawn  Feinstein 
Hunger  Program  Robert  Kates;  and  keynote 
speaker  Jonathan  Weiner,  author  of  Tlie  Plan- 
et Earth.  Located  at  Stanford  University's 
Sierra  Camp.  Call  Bill  Slack  or  M.L.  Farrell, 
(401)  863-2474. 

Countrywide 

October  27.  Brown  vs.  Cornell  football  on 
ESPN.  Kickoff,  12  noon  EST.  Tentative  televi- 
sion simulcast  locations:  Chicago,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  Phoenix,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Call  Davies  Bisset,  (401)  863-3309. 

Ithaca,  NY 

October  27.  Alumni  Relations  and  Brown 
Sports  Foundation  co-sponsored  "Brown  on 
the  Road"  at  Cornell.  Pre-game  tailgate  and 
post-game  reception.  Brown  vs.  Cornell  foot- 
ball. Kickoff,  12  noon.  Call  Dave  Zucconi, 
(401)863-1900. 

Westchester  County,  NY 

October  28.  Brown  Club  of  Westchester  pre- 
sents "An  Afternoon  with  Professor  Ed  Beis- 
er"  at  the  home  of  Sue  Berenzweig  '71,  588 
The  Parkway,  Mamaroneck.  3  p.m.  Call  (914) 
698-0471. 


November 


Chicago 

November  1.  Brown  Club  of  Chicago-spon- 
sored Wriston  Lecture,  with  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation Theodore  Sizer,  "Hope  for  the  Future: 
Changing  the  Face  of  Chicago's  Schools." 
Call  Helen  Spector  '67,  (312)  337-4557. 

Detroit 

November  1.  Brown  Club  of  Michigan  pre- 
sents "An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian." 
Detroit  Athletic  Club.  Call  John  Peracchio 

'82,(313)885-4424. 

Providence 

November  2.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni  Ca- 
reer Forum,  "Careers  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration." Petteruti  Lounge,  Faunce  House. 
3:30-5  p.m.  Call  Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

Philadelphia 

November  3.  Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia 
and  Associated  Alumni  co-sponsored  Con- 
tinuing College  seminar,  "Body  &  Soul:  The 
Heart  &  Science  of  the  New  Human  Being" 
at  the  Franklin  Institute,  with  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  Medicine  Patrick 
Aebischer  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  Dan 
Brock.  Call  Leslie  Belasco  '80,  (215)  24'3-1600. 

Cambridge 

November  3.  Brown  Club  of  Boston  and 
Alumni  Relations  co-sponsored  "Brown  on 
the  Road"  at  Harvard.  Pre-game  tailgate  in 
the  Business  School  parking  lot  on  Western 
Avenue,  next  to  WGBH.  Post-game  reception 
with  Coach  Mickey  Kwiatkowski  and  the 
Brown  Band,  in  the  Palmer-Dixon  Indoor 
Tennis  Complex,  adjacent  to  Harvard  Stadi- 
um. Brown  vs.  Harvard  football.  Kickoff,  1 
p.m.  Call  John  Kaufmann  '63,  (617)  542-8635. 

Cambridge 

November  3.  Brown  Club  of  Boston,  Brown 
Annual  Fund,  and  Alumni  Relations  co- 
sponsored  Young  Alumni  Party.  Immediate- 
ly following  Brown  vs.  Harvard  post-game 
reception.  Palmer-Dixon  Indoor  Tennis  Com- 
plex. D.J.,  refreshments.  Small  cover  charge. 
Call  Jim  Hanley  '88,  (617)  930-8626. 

St.  Louis 

November  5.  Brown  Club  of  St.  Louis-spon- 
sored Wriston  Lecture  with  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation Theodore  Sizer,  "Hope  for  the  Future: 
Changing  the  Face  of  St.  Louis  Schools."  Call 
Diane  Katzman  '82,  (314)  961-3540. 


Dates  of  Interest 

Academic  Year  1990-1991 

Parents  Weekend,  October  19-21 
Thanksgiving  Recess,  November  21-25 
Semester  I  classes  end,  December  11 
Final  exam  period,  December  12-20 
Winter  Recess,  December  21-January  22 


Milwaukee 

November  13.  NASP-sponsored  meeting 
with  Eric  Widmer,  Dean  of  Admission  and 
Financial  Aid.  All  are  welcome.  Call  Susan 
Bromberg  '67,  (414)  771-2427. 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

November  14.  NASP-sponsored  meeting 
with  Eric  Widmer,  Dean  of  Admission  and 
Financial  Aid.  AU  are  welcome.  Call  Todd 
Abraham  '76,  (612)  927-7236. 

Providence 

November  16.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Working  Abroad  with  Multi- 
nationals." Petteruti  Lounge,  Faunce  House. 
3:30-5  pm.  Call  Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

New  York  City 

November  17.  Brown  Club  in  New  York  and 
Alumni  Relations  co-sponsored  "Brown  on 
the  Road"  at  Columbia.  Post-game  reception 
in  Christie  Fieldhouse,  adjacent  to  the  stadi- 
um, with  Coach  Mickey  Kwiatkowski  and 
the  Brown  Band.  Brown  vs.  Columbia  foot- 
ball. Kickoff,  1  p.m.  Call  Jerry  Levine  '58, 
(212)  614-6290. 

Providence 

November  17.  Rhode  Island  Brown  Club- 
sponsored  theater  party.  "Anything  Goes"  at 
the  Providence  Performing  Arts  Center.  Call 
Lynda  Ingham  77,  (401)  885-4600. 

Providence 

November  23.  Rhode  Island  Brown  Club- 
sponsored  basketball  night.  Brown  vs. 
Lehigh.  Cocktails  and  buffet  dinner.  Call  Len 
Renalli '80,  (401)767-3900. 

Providence 

November  30.  Alumni  Relations  and  Career 
Planning  Services  co-sponsored  Alumni 
Career  Forum,  "Scientific  Careers."  Petteruti 
Lounge,  Faunce  House.  3:30-5  p.m.  Call 
Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

This  calendar  is  a  sampling  of  activities  of  interest 
to  alumni  reported  to  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  at  press  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
listing  or  more  details,  contact  the  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office,  (401)  863-3307. 
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Finally... 


As  it  was  in  the  beginning: 
the  BAM  at  ninety 

By  Anne  Diffily 


Under  the  \ello\ving  lea\'es  of  the 
ehns  the  undergraduate  world 
again  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being. 
From  east  and  west,  from  north  and 
south,  the  returning  students  have  come 
'like  pilgrims  devout  to  the  shrine  of  old 
Brown.'  .  .  .  [A]t  dusk  the  lights  of  the 
old  front  row  flash  over  the  campus 
from  a  hundred  windows,  and  near  and 
far  we  catch  the  pleasant  hum  of  college 
activity. . . ." 

So  began  the  1900-01  academic  year, 
as  reported  in  the  October  1900  issue  of 
the  Bmu'ii  Alumni  Monthly  -  Vol.  I,  No. 
3.  It  was  the  third  issue  ever  published 
of  the  magazine  that  this  year  became 
ninety  years  old. 

The  ninetieth  is  a  curious  anniver- 
sary; one  automatically  looks  ahead  to 
the  biggie,  the  centennial.  Nevertheless, 
in  an  era  when  new  magazines  spring  to 
life  and  die  at  an  alarming  rate,  ninety 
indisputably  is  a  ripe  old  age. 

I  spent  this  past  summer  on  special 
assignment,  researching  Brown  history 
for  an  upcoming  University  publication. 
Part  of  mv  research  involved  reading 
through  bound  volumes  containing 
back  issues  of  the  Alumni  Monthly.  For 
one  who  has  spent  the  last  nine  years 
laboring  in  this  particular  vineyard, 
scrutinizing  the  work  of  my  predeces- 
sors was  an  edifying,  and  peculiarly 
moving,  enterprise.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
professional  equivalent  of  Roots. 

The  BAM  published  its  first  issue  -  a 
mere  eight  pages  long  -  in  June  of  1900. 
The  magazine  was  born  of  a  wish 
among  some  alumni  to  "bring  the  uni- 
versity and  its  graduates  into  closer 
touch  and  sympathy."  Class  secretaries 
named  an  advisory  board  of  nine  alum- 
ni, and  that  board  in  turn  appointed 
Henry  R.  Palmer,  class  of  1890,  to  be  the 
first  editor.  (He  continued  for  thirty-one 
years.)  Annual  subscriptions  cost  one 


dollar  -  and  that  is  one  dollar  more, 
I  am  happy  to  note,  than  the  magazine 
costs  alumni  today. 

Over  the  summer,  I  eventually 
arrived  in  my  research  at  Vol.  I,  No.  3, 
with  its  lyrical  lead  story  on  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  137th  academic  year.  As 
another  such  beginning  -  the  227th  - 
was  imminent,  I  began  browsing 
through  this  twenty-six-page  artifact 
with  special  interest. 

I  found  that  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  quality  of  that  early  maga- 
zine's coverage  of  Brown.  It  was  all 
there,  and  mostly  in  graceful,  succinct 
prose:  the  students'  return  to  "old 
Brown";  a  report  on  President  Faunce's 
opening  remarks  to  the  students  in 
Sayles  Hall;  a  rundown  on  the  freshman 
class  (numbering  more  than  200,  "exclu- 
sive of  the  forty  young  women  who 
have  entered  at  Pembroke  Hall").  An 
update  on  campus  construction:  plans 
for  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  had  been  com- 
pleted, a  second  story  was  being  added 
to  part  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
excavation  had  begun  for  the  Walworth 
Dormitory  on  Thayer  Street  (now 
Richardson  Hall). 

There  was  a  report  on  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Brown  Corporation.  A 
historian,  William  L.  Stone,  class  of 
1858,  contributed  a  memoir  of  his  uncle, 
former  President  Francis  Wayland.  The 
magazine  also  ran  a  short  profile  of  Ira 
Richard  Allen,  class  of  1882,  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Vermont. 

Campus  news.  Features.  Alumni 
profiles.  Advertisements.  Sports.  Letters 
to  the  editor  (one  imploring  the  Univer- 
sity to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  an 
official  "B.U.  cap"  to  be  worn  by  loyal 
Brown  men  "from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia"). There  was  even  the  precursor  of 
today's  "The  Classes,"  then  more  expan- 
sively entitled  "Brunonians  Far  and 


Near."  In  many  ways,  it  all  looked  quite 
familiar. 

P/t(s  ffl  change. . . .  And  yet,  there  are 
vast  differences  between  the  BAM  of 
1900  and  of  1990.  Underneath  the  1900 
masthead  there  appeared  a  series  of 
short  editorials  and  notes,  the  first  of 
them  a  boast:  "The  circulation  of  the 
Monthly  is  not  provincial.  We  have  sub- 
scribers in  Mexico,  Germany,  India  and 
Japan,  and  they  are  all  graduates  of 
Brown."  Another  note  good-naturedly 
tweaked  a  correspondent  about  his 
domestic  life:  "One  subscriber  sends  in 
his  subscription  blank  with  this  entry  on 
the  back:  'Crackers,  linen  thread.'  It's  a 
pity  if  the  good  wife  is  still  waiting  for 
these  things." 

These  briefs  have  no  counterpart  in 
today's  Monthly,  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  in  his  thirty-seven  years  as 
the  second  editor  of  the  BAM  (1931- 
1968),  W.  Chesley  "Chef"  Worthington 
'23,  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Buster,"  elevated  his  monthly  column 
of  witty  anecdotes  -  "Small  Talk"  -  to  a 
near-art  form.  While  I  can't  imagine 
such  a  department  in  today's  BAlM,  by 
August  I  found  myself  beginning  to 
wonder  if  we  hadn't  lost  something  - 
something  charming  and  warm  -  in 
these  times  of  sterner  attention  to  jour- 
nalistic objectivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  taken 
aback  (although  as  a  former  "Am.  Civ." 
major,  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised) 
by  several  reminders  that  educated  New 
Englanders  were  far  less  varied  and  tol- 
erant in  1900  than  they  are  today.  At  a 

continued  on  page  51 
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Donor  Profile 


Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Home:  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Title:  Investment  Consultant 
Planned  Gift:  Unitrust 

After  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
business  of  investments,  I'm  still 
learning  how  not  to  make  mistakes 
and  how  to  separate  wheat  from 
chaff,  beer  from  foam,  and  a  fairly 
priced  investment  from  an  over- 
priced speculation. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  I 
funded  a  relatively  small  unitrust 
at  Brown,  with  my  sweet  May  as 
the  beneficiary  of  the  income.  In 
my  opinion,  it  offered  continued 
good  management,  safety  of  prin- 
cipal and  dependable  income.  We 
have  gotten  all  and  more  than 
we  bargained  for  and  are  pleased 
with  the  results. 

My  patient  and,  at  times,  long- 
suffering  cHents,  several  of  whom 
I  number  among  my  best  friends, 
have  paid  me  more  than  I'm  worth 
for  my  advice  over  long  years.  May 
I  offer  some  free  advice  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  enjoy  the  same 
good  results  that  May  and  I  have 
had? 

Consider,  if  you  will,  one  of 
the  several  Brown  planned  giving 
programs  as  your  investment 
choice  or  as  part  of  your  invest- 
ment portfolio.  You  can  get  excel- 
lent professional  advice  from  well- 
trained  experienced  members  of 
he  Planned  Giving  staff  I  know 
they  will  prove  to  be  as  helpful 
and  friendly  as  they  have  been  to 
May  and  me. 

Try  it.  You  just  may  like  it. 
We  do. 


For  more  information  on  Life 
Income  Gifts  and  a  copy  of  Invest 
in  Brown  write: 

Hugh  B.  Alhson  '46 

Marjorie  Houston 

John  G.  Lewis  '64 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University  Box  1893 
Providence,  RI  02912 

or  call  this  toll  free  number: 
1-800-662-2266,  ext.  2374. 


eot  Motors  of  America,  Inc 


1991  505  models  from  $18, 590  to  $26, 100*  Call  l'800-447-2882.  *MSRP  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  ch,irt;cv 

Do  you  feel  secure  in  your  automobile? 

Addressing  this  concern  has  been  a  Peugeot  goal  for  100  years.  And  nowhere  is  that 
better  dennonstrated  than  in  the  8-passenger  505  SW8  and  SW8 Turbo  wagons. 

Within  a  sleek,  graceful  body,  Peugeot  has  amassed  one  of  the  industry's  longest  lists  of 
features  to  help  you  avoid  danger.  In  the  event  of  the  unforeseen,  however  front  and  rear 
crumple  zones  will  collapse  at  a  controlled  rate,  dissipating  the  force  of  an  impact. 

But  the  most  dramatic  safety  feature  is  that,  unlike  all  other  wagons,  the  SW8  has  its  third 
seat  facing  forward.  Children  love  to  sit  in  the  back,  and  in  a  Peugeot,  they  face  away  from  the 
crumple  zone,  and  potential  harm.  It  just  seemed  the  obvious  thing  to  do. 
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